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On one May Sunday, nearly yo years ai^o 
I started, followed by a small group of dear 
friends in the Printing Office, that set of 
Archeological historical illustrations regar- 
ding the Roman tnonnnients which, after 
the premature death of Alessandro Capon- 
nari, the « Socield Gener(de Operaia Ro- 
mano » begged me to continue in his name. 

Days long gone by, but whose memory 
still lives in my heart, together with that 
of the good tempered, smiling figure of our 
dear much mourned « papa » President Pie- 
tro Blast. 

I need not repeat the kind encourage- 
ment and ad'oice which 1 received then and 
afterwards from illustrious scholars like 
G. B. de Rossi, vohom I knew as the te- 
viser in. the printing office of the respected 
Filippo Cuggiani; from Ora:::io Marucchi, 
Giacomo Boni, Domenico Gnoli, and from 
worthy literary men of such worth as Gio- 
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vanni Stadevini, Umber to Leoni, Filippo 
Tamhroni, Luigi Pasqitali, Giuseppe Ripe- 
st el li and Roniolo Arlioli. 

So it was that the little handful who by 
common consent followed me every Sun- 
day, becattie by degrees a numerous and 
courteous select public gathering. 

Afterwards, front that gathering came 
my good fricjids ivho in April 2 i-i ()()2 near 
the wood of the brothers Arvali laid with 
me the base of the Roman Archeological 
Association. Of that association presided 
later oti by such worthy men as Pietro 
Santatnaria, Giuseppe 'Loihassetti, Dante 
Vaglieri, Ettore Pais; and wdtich today 
headed by the clever Pllippo Stella Ma- 
rancUy Aljonso Bar toll e P Hippo Tambroni 
ivill include in its list the names of many 
notable workers. 

1 have been repeatedly requested by the 
public to put together in a volume a part 
at least of vchat 1 have been e.xpounding 
in the Sunday conferences. I hesitated at 
first, but afterwards, 1 began the work be- 
cause 1 had the friendly and efficacious 
assistance of the Comm. Avv. Giovanni 
Bardi, proprietor of the Printing Office of 
the Senate, - and to whom I here e.xpress 
my lively gratitude. 

Here then is the origin of this little work 
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in i^hich I am inking ike Pai atine /6>r what 
it is - i. c. - the most suggestive theme of 
all for the deep mythical poelry surroun- 
ding il. 

1 donl at all pretend to compete with the 
worthy ones who have preceeded me. It 
ivould seem more than immodest rather 
})iadness. 

It is my tribute of affectionate reverence 
for the illustrious Scientist who honoured 
me for so long with his friendship; it is a 
sign of admiration which 1 give to our 
soldiers whose valour lately has proved 
again to be no mere legend that of the 
ancient Roman legions; lastly it is a sou- 
venir of regard vehich I offer to all my 
good and numerous friends. 

For these reasons I hope my little work 
may be favorably received by the cultured 
piddic. 

And if it should be brought against me 
that in some topographical questions 1 differ 
too much from the opinion formed and held 
in times past, and that sometimes « I repeat 
myself , may these reasons hold good. PPr 
the first case I hope the documentation 
brought forward and which seem to me 
to-day to be in complete accord with the 
discoveries made by Boni on the Palatine, 
will defend me. F'rom the second 1 excuse 
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myself by saying that it did not seem to 
me superfluous to recall the readers' at- 
tention to those points which I determined 
to explain clearly. 

I am now lastly under the obligation to 
thank the Illustrious Professors Rodolfo 
Lanciani, Ettore Pais, Orazio Marucchi, 
Nicola Turchi, Filippo Tambroni of whose 
advice and precious works I have not he- 
sitated to avail myself. 

My memory flies also to the venerable 
departed G. B de Rossi, A Capannari, 
G. Tomassetti, D. Vaglieri, D. Gnoli, and 
D. Cancogni. 

Rome, 21 o f April ig22. 

RO^fOLO DfJCCI 


TIk' rcfirences to the Greek and Latin authors, are 
quotetl from the Ikirisian editions of I'drinin-Didot, fronv 
tile (lerman ones of Teiibner, and sometimes from tliose 
of Antonelli and Pomba. We must here remark ihoiij.;)!, 
that a few seamd-hand quotations could not be verified 
as clearly as we should have wished, either because of 
the shortness of time on the one hand, and on the other 
because of the premature closing of the Alexandrine Li- 
brary. I take this opportunity to oh'er my grateful 
thanks to the learned assistants who were always most 
willing to give me any help that lay in their power. 
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THE LEGEND OF ROMULUS 


... la dca 

Roma qui dorme. 

Poggiata il capo al Palatino augusto, 
tra '1 Celio aperte e PAvcntin Ic braccia^ 
per la Capena i forti omeri stende 
a I’Appia via. 

(Cardccci, Di fronle alle Terme dt Caracalltt). 


I. 

The origins of Rome on the Palatine - Romulus and the 
heroic-religious legends - Rome and the « Rumon » - 
The Palatine under the Republic and Empire - De- 
cadence, Middle^Ages, Renaissance - Excavations or- 
dered by Pius the Ninth, Napoleon the Third and the 
Italian Government. 

What were the true origins of Rome? 
This is the question that every intelligent 
tourist asks himself at his first arrival 
among the ruins of the Palatine, the hill 
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which saw the arising poor cottages of the 
sacred village which was the cradle of 
Rome. 

School memories are of little or no help 
to him and he wonders how the Romulean 
legend has been able to impose itself upon 
the world. He revolves in his mind the 
various, elaborate and ingenious hypo- 
theses in which classical antiquity itself was 
not wanting; he examines the probabilities 
of each one and in the darkness of the 
legend he seems to perceive a glimmer of 
light and truth. This very tiny light is his 
guide and he notices that all the various 
hypotheses regarding the beginning of the 
mother city have the same common origin. 

A slow immigration of shepherds from 
the Latian hills, following through slopes 
and plains the flow of the water Crabra, 
reached another nucleus of immigrants, 
which perhaps, long before had preceded it 
on the Palatine. Was that immigration the 
accomplishment of a vow made in a year 
of misfortune, of a sacred spring, in which 
new-born children instead of being sacrificed 
to Mars and Infernal Powers, as soon as 
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they reached puberty, quitted their native- 
country to go and find with herds and arms, 
another country of their choice? Or did 
sudden and dreadful seismic convulsions of 
the Latian volcanoes compel those she- 
pherds to reach an abode more secure and 
meadows more fertile? Perhaps one fact 
followed the other. 

And the Latian shepherds, following the 
flow of the aqua Crabra which guided them 
from the Alban hills to the foot of Palatine 
certainly stopped on the hill which, better 
than the others, would shelter them. The 
river Anio and Etruscan peasants would 
have hindered them from reascending the 
valley of Tiber. If the Latian immigration 
was not limited, afterwards, to the Palatine^ 
surely it was checked by the Sabines, 
an eminently agricultural people, who long 
ago took their place, as it seems, on the 
Quirinal. 

So a pastoral people came into contact 
with another of valiant countrymen, and 
shortly their increasing development obli- 
ged them, perhaps, to share their trades, 
industry and rites with the already more 
civilized Etruscan people. 
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From these three elements joined together, 
the little pastoral country town arisen on 
the Palatine eight or nine centuries, if not 
more, before the Christian era, grew into 
active and productive life. 

* 

* 

But the legend, the ivy of history, al- 
ready adorns its modest origin. 

Ovid in the fourth volume of the Fasti, 
(vv. 807 sqq.) a political-religious poem, re- 
calls the ceremony that the ancient Latian 
shepherds are thought to have performed 
as soon as the sacred limit of the future 
city was laid down. It was the day sacred 
to the “ Paliliae ”. In the centre of the area 
designated as the city of Romulus, a deep 
ditch was dug, sacred to Ceres and the 
Manes, the benevolent spirits of departed 
heroes. 

There, as an omen of the future pros- 
perity of the new fatherland some seed 
brought from the primitive native-country 
was thrown down, and with earth - also 
from the country - this ditch was filled 
up. And like a symbol of the arising Rome 
and its civilization, an altar flamed upon it. 
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Mr. Boni, the present director of the exca- 
vations on the Palatine, is believed *o have 
found some remains of this ritual ditch 
called mtmdus^ or according to Festus, 
Roma quadratUy behind the apse of the 
Augustale solium in the foundations be- 
neath the peristyle of the domus Flaviana. 
But we must not forget that others, accord- 
ing to Propertius and Festus, recognised 
the mundus in the altar situated before the 
temple of Apollo, at the inauguration of 
which assisted the elegant aulic poet Pro- 
pertius. 

The pastoral origins of Rome are also 
confirmed by religious rites which through 
so many centuries commemorated its found- 
ation: the Paliliae (held on April 21) sacred 
to Pales, the goddes of shepherds and 
meadows ; Faunus Lupercus, the protector 
of flocks, whose sacred cavern on the Pa- 
latine is recorded, had his rites joined to 
those of Pales; and from Pales herself many 
think that the etymology of the name Pa- 
latinus is derived. 

As soon as the little pastoral community 
took their place on the hill in order to 
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protect themselves against the inroads of 
neighbouring peoples, they were obliged to 
provide themselves with rudimental works 
of defence which served as a prelude to the 
classical walls in opus quadratum of a later 
age, the remains of which are still visible 
around the hill. 

Down in the valley, where later on, the 
monuments of the Forum will arise, the 
necropolis will develop itself; there, not long 
ago,inhumating and cremating graves came 
to sight near the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina. 

And certainly those ancient progenitors of 
the Romans did not foresee that upon those 
graves the Via Sacra would extend and 
over the ashes of the primitive would 
pass the sumptuous triumph of the heroic 
epochs of Rome. 

There has been much discussion about 
the probable origin of the name ROMA. 
Professor Guidi justly observes that it was 
Rome which gave the name to Romulus 
and not Romulus to Rome. In fact, accord- 
ing to Servius, Rumon w;ould have been 
the very ancient antonomastic denomina- 
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tion of the river Tiber and from Rumon 
the city would have taken its name; and 
so Romana or Romanula would have been 
called the gate of the town looking towards 
the valley lying beneath, always marshy 
because of the invading waters of the river. 

After a certain time, in the struggles 
which the shepherds of the Palatine sus- 
tained against the neighbouring populations, 
a chief, more bold and brave than the 
others, assumed the supremacy of the little 
colony. This chief was personified in the 
legendary Romulus, whose name, would 
signify, antonomastically, the “ citizen ” the 
“ Roman ”. We can find some recollections 
of those struggles in the Livian histories 
of the first Roman battles, and the union of 
the Sabine element with the Alban colony 
of the Palatine is recalled in the alliance 
made between Romulus and Tatius. From 
that day the wonderful history of the city 
began ; from that day also the fate of Rome 
was signed. 

Notwithstanding these suppositions, we 
observe with Mr. Sarti, that Romulus might 
be a diminutive of Romus, a primitive 
name of the mythic founder of the city. 
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And so, many suppose, according to an- 
cient authors, that a more ancient city with 
another name, existed before Rome, and its 
religious and mysterious name was known 
only by the priests. Somebody supposed 
that this name had been Valentia or, ac- 
cording to others. Amor, anagram of Roma\ 
which might commemorate, in a certain 
manner, the erotic adventure of Rhea Sylvia, 
mother of Romulus and Remus, surprised 
sleeping and embraced by Mars; and it also 
explains the symbol of the group of Mars, 
Venus and Love later represented on the 
Roman monuments. 

After all whatever has been the true or- 
igin of Rome, let us venerate “ the pro- 
vident genius of the unknown founder ” as 
Mommsen calls him ; and we must not forget 
either that the most ancient symbol of Rome 
was a ship; and in a very ancient epoch 
Rome already had some commercial treaties 
with Carthage. For this reason somebody 
imagines that the ancient country-town of 
the Palatine, thank to its happy position 
not far from the mouth of the Tiber, became 
quickly a commercial centre. And for this 
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reason too, Rome, as soon as confirmed its 
supremacy on the bordering populations, 
turned its thoughts to establish a port at 
the mouth of the Tiber: this was the port 
of Ostia. 


Most people think that the regal period 
has been a mere period of adjustment and 
improvement of the young Roman power. 
To the Sabine element the Etruscan one was 
quickly added, and Etruscan are the works 
of the so called regal period. The union of 
the three populations, the Latin, the Sabine, 
and the Etruscan was nearly accomplished 
when Rome, after having expelled the kings, 
began to have a republican government. 
The city is already grown up: the getts 
romana begin their thriumphal passage 
across the centuries and the events which 
are pursuing hotly. 

The plebs^ - the strength, and then the 
wonderful creator of the legions -have taken 
their place on the hills and territories sur- 
rounding the sacred Palatine; this is in- 
habited, by preference, by ihepatres, among 
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whom Rome choosed its first governors and 
captains. So, at the end of the republic the 
most conspicuous personages of the Roman 
patriciate have their houses on the Palatine. 

And on the Palatine Gneus Octavius, 
consul in the year 589 of Rome, inhabited 
the house after demolished by Emilius 
Scaurus in the year 695, who constructed 
another which became, afterwards, a pro- 
perty of Cecinia Largo. Q. L. Catulus, com- 
panion of Marius, the conqueror of the 
Cymry, inhabited this house and adorned 
its portico with the spoils of the conquered 
ennemies. Cicero inhabited, on the Pala- 
tine, the house constructed by M. Livius 
Drusus. A certain Crassus sold it to him 
at an exorbitant price. 

The house of the celebrated orator was 
not far from that of Catulus and from the 
other of his ennemy Clodius. It overlooked 
almost all the town. There lived also on 
the Palatine Q. Orthensius, S. Catilina, and 
the famous orator L. Crassus, whose splen- 
did palace was valued at about one million 
of sesterces. L Crassus there constructed 
an atrium adorned withmarmotmesio. That 
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being an unusual luxury at those times in 
Rome, the palace was called by M. Brutus 
the “ Palatine Venus And finally Octa- 
vius, nephew of J. Caesar, and then em- 
peror with the name of Caesar Octavianus 
Augustus lived there. He was born on 
the Palatine at Capita Bubula near the 
Curiae Veteres (Old Curiae). 

Octavius, in the beginning, had his resi- 
dence near the Roman Forum at the Scalae 
Anulariae in a house which already had 
been a propert}^ of the orator Calvus. After 
the battle of Actium, which gave him over 
his competitor Antonius the whole suprem- 
acy of the Republic, Octavianus lived on 
the Palatine, in the modest house of Or- 
thensius. The future emperor, as pontifex 
maximus, ought to have had his residence 
in the Regia Sacra, near the house of the 
Vestals. But he desired to associate, in a 
certain manner, his name with that of Romu- 
lus, the founder of the city and its political 
fortune; and giving his mind to the project 
of transforming radically the government 
of the Republic, skilfully eluded laws and 
customs. 
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During his absence from Rome, some 
faithful friends, by his order, acquired some 
large spaces of ground bordering the house 
of Orthensius. According to Ovid, he di- 
vided the ground which had acquired, in 
three shares, the first of which was dedicated 
to Apollo, the second to Vesta. The third 
was kept for himself, and upon this last he 
built his house. On the share dedicated to 
Apollo arose the temple of this God, flanked 
by the - sumptuous portico mentioned by 
Propertius; on the other share dedicated to 
Vesta he erected a new temple to this most 
ancient protectress of Rome. So this lucky 
despot without breaking the sacred laws, 
as pontifex maximus lived near the temple 
of Vesta, and as second founder of the 
political fortune of Rome to which he was 
able to give after many years of war, the 
longed for peace, was believed to have been 
guided by an inevitable fate, and to have 
been inspired by the gods he, who was born 
on the Palatine, the nephew of the great 
dictator J. Caesar, in the reforming work, 
he was going to undertake, of the old, de- 
crepit republican regimen; an audacious 
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attempt which, on the 15th of March of the 
year 44 B.C., already costed the life to his 
immortal uncle. 


As soon as the empire was established, 
under Augustus, the imposing imperial 
moles began to arise on the Palatine hill 
and it was during this transformation that, 
with others, the old houses of Cicero, Clo- 
dius, and Catilina disappeared. 

The successors of Augustus and among 
the first, Caligula, prosecuted the cons- 
truction of new moles. While Claudius was 
contented with the sumptuous palaces of 
his predecessors, Nero erected there his 
Domus Transitoria^ which was afterwards 
destroyed by the burning of the year 64 of 
the Christian era. But he who excelled in 
sumptuousness was Domitian, who ordered 
the architect Rabirius to build him a 
splendid palace; and the poet Statius {Eq. 
max. Domit.) shows us the equestrian sta- 
tue of the Emperor watching in the Forum, 
the edifices of the Palatine quickly rising 
up again on the ruins of the burnings -Qf 
the year 64. 
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Thus preexisting edifices, - and almost- 
certainly alS0 a portion of the rebuilt I^mus 
Neroriiana^i^ gave place to the new Fla- 
vian constructions. Which fact has been 
made evident by the results of the last 
excavations, when Domitian’s palace was 
discovered with its foundation , resting 
almost entirely, upon some remarkable re- 
mains of edifices of the best artistic period. 
But the quiet nature of old Nerva (96-98 
A.D.), notwithstanding the beauty and the 
commodity of the palace of his predecessor, 
preferred the charming and tranquil Sallus* 
tian gardens ; and his example was followed, 
little by little, by others of his successors. 

After the Flavii the work of the subse- 
quent emperors was limited to some more 
or less remarkable restorations and trans- 
formations of old edifices, excepting Septi- 
mius Severus who erected his huge cons- 
tructions on the side of the Circus Maximus 
and the Celius. The work of the last des- 
pots of the Empire is not remarkable at 
all. We ilay recollect the fooli^ ea^lfenfct 
made by Eliogabalus in order to trahi^otii 
and pave with precious marU^^me places 
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The beginning of the clivus Victoriae. 





Fig. II. 


{From a photo by Xorpurgo). 



The Porta Romana and the clivus Victoriae. 




of the PhhitlQe anct to change other ones 
into pleasure jrronnds. 

Notwithstanding these rich and beautiful 
places and historical, recollections, also Do- 
mitius Aurelianus (270-275 A.D.) detested 
the venerable residence of the Caesars. 
And Vopiscus narrates that when he was 
in Rome, he preferred to live in the Sal- 
lustian gardens rather than in those of 
Domitian. 

When in the year 332 of the, Christian 
era the capital w^ transferred to Byzan- 
tium, a slow period of carelessness and 
decay is perceivable on the edifices of 
Palatine, notwithstanding that Constantll^ 
Honorius, Valentinianus the Third, Petro- 
nius M^imus, and Lybius Severus lived 
there (337*455 A.D.). 

With the fisU of the Roman Empire Odo* 
acre, and Theodoric, inhabited the old hn* 
perial palaces. And then, during the sad 
period of the Byzantine Exarchate, in the 
year diag, the Palatine witnessed once more 
a solemn oflScial ceremony, the coronation 
of the emperor Eraclius. 
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But the middle ages are looming with 
their battles and ruins. To the Goth, Greek, 
and Longobard succeeded the Frank domi- 
nion, and during some times the popes took 
their place in the semidemolished imperial 
edifices, when they did not live in the Late- 
ran. When the popes left the Palatine, it 
was populated, like a new Thebaid, by 
monks and monasteries until the baronial 
overbearing power which had taken pos- 
session of it, erected there on fortresses 
and castles, some remains of which are still 
visible. 

We can easily immagine what became, of 
the abandoned and crumbling imperial build- 
ings, during this eventful period of struggles 
and violences. The complete ruin, how- 
ever, began on the return of the popes from 
Avignon, at the time of the Renaissance. 

The ground of the hill, divided into private proper- 
ties, in the unoccupied spaces among the ruins was 
turned into kitchen-gardens and vineyards ; but the worst 
of it is that, because of other vandalistic damages, it 
was unable to keep even this aspect. 
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The transformation of the buiUings of 
Rome, under the impulse of the Renaissance, 
induced the patricians, the patrons and the 
artists to use the cheap material furnished 
by the ancient monuments; and as the 
Forum, the Palatine was not spared. 

x-Yll that seemed suitable for the new cons- 
tructions was carried away, uprooted, torn 
out. What remained was thrown in lime- 
kilns purposely constructed on the same 
place. Excavations made without judgment, 
and vandalistic demolitions, had no other 
object but the search for statues and true 
or imaginary treasures. .So the hill was 
but a formless heap of ruins and marbles, 
when in the xvith century, on the side of 
the Roman Forum a villa was built by the 
Farnese family; the other sides continuing 
to be cultivated lands. 

* * 

During more than two centuries the im- 
perial remains were buried in oblivion and 
under the earth which the course of cent- 
uries ammassed upon them. In the xvnith 
century Mr. Bianchini, helped by the Duke 
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of Parme, and Mr. Rancoureil began the 
.first exploring excavations, which were re- 
commenced, after a long time, in the year 
1 857, after a searching attempt made on 1845 
in the vineyard Nusiner, purposely bought 
by the Emperor of Russia. 

Pius the Ninth desirous of undertaking 
new and systematical searches acquired, 
few years after, the vineyard Nusiner, that 
of the English College and some other pro- 
perty on the side of the Circus Maximus. 
Whilst these excavations ordered by the 
Pontifical Government proceeded with very 
good results, Napoleon the Third on i860 
bought from the King of Naples the de- 
lightful Farnese gardens and began, in his 
turn, a new series of research. And so, 
whilst on the side of the Roman Forum, 
under the direction of the archaeologist 
P. Rosa and at the initiative of the french 
Emperor the excavations were continued 
actively, archaeologist P. E. Visconti was 
already directing those made on the side 
of the Circtis Maximus, hy order of Pius 
the Ninth. 

Orazio Marucchi, one of the most illus- 
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trious pupil of the regretted prof, de Rossi, 
has already observed that the question was 
no longer regarding the recovery of statues, 
the extraction of building materials, and 
after having taken a fleeting vision of the 
discovered remains, to conclude by means 
of more or less arbitrary deductions as to 
a certain topographical reconstruction. In- 
stead of this, each fragment of material dis- 
covered, columns, capitals, all was to be put 
aside and classified. Everj^ remain was 
carefully studied. And if there was any exa- 
geration in that first period, it was in 
specifying too minutely and dogmatically 
certain places and souvenirs. And great 
was the joy of the studious when the so 
called “ house of Germanicus ” reappeared 
with the graceful paintings of the best im- 
perial period and the remains of other fa- 
mous monuments of the Palatine, the me- 
mories of which had reached us through 
the pages of the classical writers. 

The political events of the years 1870-71 
prevented any farther excavation. When 
the Italian government succeded to the Pa- 
pal Power it bought the Farnese gardens 
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from the late Emperor of the French. So 
the excavations were continued ininter- 
ruptedly under the direction of Mr. Rosa, 
and later on under that of the regretted 
Messrs Gatti and Borsari. To these suc- 
ceeded the present Director Comm. Gia- 
como Boni, who, applying to the resear- 
ches on the Palatine the system already 
applied by him to the explorations of the 
Forum and which gave so go9d results, in 
his new, works he proceeded to study also 
the foundations beneath the already disco- 
vered monuments. 

At the time of P. Rosa, the public and 
popular conferences began on the Palatine, 
in the Forum and the suburb, which were 
afterwards continued by A. Capannari with 
a great success; speaking of Rosa, Dome- 
nico Gnoli writes as follows: 


The company was guided by Pietro Rosa. Indefatigable 
walker, he had gone through the whole Roman Cam- 
pagna. Knowing it thoroughly, there was no ancient, 
road, no cross-lane, no brook, no ruin, no stone which 
he had not consulted, from the first cottages of the pri- 
mitive populations up to the fall of the Empire. Others 
could outdo him in erudition but never in passion and 
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topographical sense; the ground was for him a book in 
which he read the passages of the peoples, the life of 
the centuries. 

How well I remember good Rosa ! He spoke a strange 
language, called by us facetiously toe “ Palatine lan- 
guage **, and he helped himself with gestures. He was 
seeing, he was showing us the towering acropolis on the 
rock cut vertically, the colonnades of the forums, the 
roads descending in the direction of the gates, the ne- 
cropolis hollowed into the crags, the terraces of the im- 
perial and patrician villas on the hills, the marble graves 
along the roads, which we were seeing in our turn. To- 
pography and erudition are useless, when the imagination 
is unable to re-edify and to repeople ! 

(Z ANON I, Ufm escursione a Cabi, pref.) 

'Now-a-days, however, still many topo- 
graphical problems have to be solved or 
made clear, for instance the area of villa 
Mills, of the convento di S. Bonaventura, 
that portion of the house of Tiberius sup- 
posed to extend under the old “ Orti Far- 
nesiani ”, and the area surrounding the 
Chiesa di S. Sebastiano. 

In the visit we are going to undertake 
to the celebrated hill we shall follow the 
local denominations more commonly ac- 
cepted up to now, not forgetting to touch 
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upon, if necessary, the various hypotheses 
which might seem to be suggested or pro- 
ved by the current explorations. Hypo- 
theses well founded which might become 
certainty if Comm. Boni, the genial explo- 
rer, should be lucky enough to tear away 
so many secrets that the cradle of Rome 
is still jealously hiding. 

The Roman Forum was justly compared to 
a mysterious palimpsest. The same can be 
affirmed as to the Palatine. We are hoping 
that with the new revival of civilization and 
greatness of Italy, we shall be able to read, 
as in a book, on the ruins of the hill, the 
great and tragical pages of the fatal city, 
with the memories of which the whole 
Latin World has been always imbued in its 
continuous struggles against every sort of 
barbarity. 


II. 

Dawn of history - Rhea Sylvia - The twin Infants — 
Fowidation of Rotne ~ Romulus and neighbouring^ 
peoples - Death of Romulus - Apotheosis, 

In order to better understand the des- 
cription of the Hill and the legends refer- 
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ring to its most ancient monuments, we 
have given here below the free translation 
of some fragments of T. Livy (*), P. C. Ta- 
citus and G. A. Florus. 

Proca ruled next. He begat Numitor and Amulius; 
to Numitor, the elder, he bequeathed the ancient realm 
of the Silvian family. Yet violence proved more potent 
than a father's whishes or respect for seniority. Amulius 
drove out his brother and ruled in his stead. Adding 
crime to crime, he destroyed Numitor's male issue; and 
Rhea Silvia, his brother’s daughter, he appointed a Ves- 
tal under pretence ot honouring her, and by consigning 
her to perpetual virginity, deprived her of the hope of 
children. 

But the Fates were resolved, as I suppose, upon the 
founding of this great city, and the V)eginning of the 
mightiest of empires, next after that of Heaven. The 
Vestal was ravished, and having given birth to twin sons, 
named Mars as the father of her doubtful offspring, 
whether actually so believing, or because it seemed less 
wrong if a god were the author of her fault. But neither 
gods nor men protected the mother herself or her babes 
from the king’s cruelty: the priestess he ordered to be 
manacled and cast into prison, the children to be com- 
mitted to the river. It happened by singular good for- 

(*) From the well Known English translation by 
B. O, Foster, Ph. D. of Standford University, London,. 
William Heinemann, 1919* 
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tune that the Tiber having spread beyond its banks into 
stagnant pools afforded nowhere any access to the re- 
gular channel of the river, and the men who brought 
the twins wer^ led to hope that being infants they might 
be drowned, no matter how^ sluggish the stream. So 
they made shift to discharge the king’s command, by 
exposing the babes at the nearest point of the overflow, 
where the fig-tree Ruminalis - formerly, they say, called 
Romularis - now stands. In those days this was a wild 
and uninhabited region. The story persists that when 
the floating basket in which the children had been expo- 
sed was left high and dry by the receiding water, a she- 
wolf, coming down out of the surrounding hills to slake 
her thirst, turned her steps towards the cry of the in- 
fants, and with her teats gave them suck so gently, that 
the keeper of the royal flock found her licking them 
with her tongue. Tradition assigns to this man the 
name of Faustulus, and adds that he carried the twins 
to his hut and gave them to his wife Larentia to rear. 
Some think that Larentia, having been free with her fa- 
vours, had got the name of “ she-wolf ” among the 
shepherds, and that this gave rise to this marvellous 
story. The boys, thus born and reared, had no sooner 
attained to youth than they began - yet without neg- 
lecting the farmstead or the flocks - to range the glades 
of the mountains for game. Having in this w'ay gained 
both strength and resolution, they would now not only 
face wild beasts, but would attack robbers laden with 
their spoils, und divide up what they took from them 
among the shepherds, with whom they shared their toils 
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and pranks, while their band of young men grew larger 
•every day. 

They say that the Palatine was even then the scene 
of the merry festival of the Liipercalia which we have 
to-day, and that the hill was named Pallantium, from' 
Fallanteum, an Arcadian city, and then Palatium. There 
Pwander, an Arcadian of that stock, who had held the 
place many years at the time of which I am writing, is 
iiaid to have established the yearly rite, derived from 
Arcadia, that youths should run naked about in playful 
sport, doing honour to Lycaean Pan, whom the Romans 
afterwards called Inuus. When the youngmen were oc- 
cupied in this celebration, the rite being genarall^ known, 
some robbers who had been angered by the loss of their 
plunder laid an ambush for them, and although Romulus 
successfully defended himself, captured Remus and de- 
livered up their prisoner to King Amulius, even lodging a 
complaint against him. The main charge was that the 
brothers made raids on the lands of Numitor, and pil- 
laged them, with a band of young fellows which they 
had got together, like an invading enemy. So Remus 
was given up to Numitor to be punished. From the 
very beginning Faustulus had entertained the suspicion 
that they were children of the royal blood that he was 
bringing up in his house; for he was aware both that 
infants had been exposed by order of the King, and that 
the time when he had himself taken up the children 
exactly coincided with that event. Hut he had been 
unwilling that the matter should be disclosed promatu- 
rely, until opportunity offered or necessity compelled. 
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Necessity came first ; accordingly, driven by fear, he re- 
vealed the facts to Romulus. It chanced that Numitor 
too, having Remus in custody, and hearing that the bro- 
thers were twins, had been reminded, upon considering 
their age and their far from servile nature, of his grand- 
sons. The inquiries he made led him to the same con- 
clusion, so that he was almost ready to acknowledge 
Remus. Thus on every hand the toils were woven about 
the king. Romulus did not assemble his company of youths « 
for he was not equal to o|>en violence - but commanded' 
his shepherds to come to the palace at an appointed 
time, some by one way, some by another, and so made 
his attack upon the king ; while from the house of Nu- 
niitor came Remus, with another party which he had 
got together, to help his brother. So Romulus slew the 
king. At the beginning of the fray Numitor exclaimed 
that an enemy had invaded the city and attacked the 
palace, and drew off the active men of the palace to serve 
as an armed garrison for the defence of the citadel ; and 
when he raw the young men approaching, after they had 
dispatched the king, to congratulate him, he at once 
summoned a council and laid before it his brother’s cri- 
mes against himself, the parentage of his grandsons, and 
how they had been born, reared, and recognised. He 
then announced the tyrant’s death, and declared himself 
to be responsible for it. The brothers advanced with 
their band through the midst of the crowd, and hailed 
their grandfather king, whereupon such a shout of astent 
arose from the entire throng as confirmed the new mo- 
narch’s title and authority. 
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The Alban state being thus made over to Numitor, 
Romulus and Remus were seized with the desire to found 
a city in the region where they had been exposed and 
brought up. And in fact the population of Albans and 
Latins was too large; besides, there were the shepherds. 
All together, their numbers might easily lead men to 
hope that Alba would be small, and Lavinium small, 
compared with the city which they should build. These 
considerations were interrupted by the curse of their grand- 
sires, the greed of kingly power, and by a shameful 
quarrel which grew out of it, upon an occasion innocent 
enough. Since the brothers w^ere twins, and respect for 
their age could not determine between them, it was 
agreed that the gods who had those places in their pro- 
tection should choose by augury who should give the 
new city its name, who should govern it when built. Ro- 
mulus took the Palatine for his augural quarter, Remus 
the Aventine. Remus is said to have been the first to 
receive an augury, from the flight of six vultures. The 
omen had been abready reported when twice that number 
appeared to Romulus. Thereupon each was .saluted king 
by his own followers, the one party laying claim to the 
honour from priority, the other from tlie number of the 
birds. They then engaged in a battle of words and, 
angry taunts leading to bloodshed, Remus was struck 
-down in the affray. The commoner story' is that Remus 
leaped over the new walls in mockery of his brother, 
whereupon Romulus in great anger slew him, and in 
menacing wise added these words withal, “ So perish 
whoever else shall leap over my w'alls! Thus Romulus 
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acquired sole power, and the city, thus founded, was 
called by its faunder’s name. 

His first act was to fortify the Palatine, on which he 
had himself been reared. (From Livv, I 2-4). 

It would be advisable now to call to mind the line 
drawn by the walls and the ponterium. Romulus laid 
open its track from the Forum Boarium, - there where 
the bronze simulacre of the bull w'as put, this animal being 
adapted to the plough, ~ and he there enclosed the Ara 
Maxima (Greatest Altar) of Hercules. He drove in, 
then, at cjetermined distances, some boundary-pillars and, 
along the foot of the Palatine, by the altar of Census 
and the Old Curiae (Curie Vecchie) he continued towards 
the present Roman Forum. The P'orum and the Ca- 
pitol are supposed to have been added not by Romulus 
but by T. Tatius. As the city ^ew in power and in 
weight the pomerium grew in proportion. 

(From P. C. Tacitus, Ann, XII 24). 

To other gods he {^Romulus^ sacrificed after the Alban 
custom, but employed the Greek for Hercules, according 
to the institution of Evander, The story is as follows : 
Hercules, after slaying Geryones, was driving off his 
wondrously beautiful cattle, when, close to the river Tiber, 
were he had swum across it with the herd before him, 
he found a green spot, where he could let the cattle rest 
and refresh themselves with the abundant grass ; and 
being tired from his journey he lay down himself. When 
he had there fallen into a deep sleep, for he was heavy 
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with food and wine, a shepherd by the name of Cacus, 
who dwelt hard by and was insolent by reiason of his 
strength, was struck with the beauty of the animals, and 
wished to drive them off as plunder. But if he had 
driven the herd into his cave, their tracks would have 
been enough to guide their owner to the place in his 
search ; he therefore chose out those of the cattle that 
were most remarkable for their beauty, and turning them 
the other way, dragged them into the cave by their tails. 
At daybreak Hercules awoke. Glancing over the herd, 
and perceiving that a part of their number was lacking, 
he proceeded to the nearest cave, in case there might 
be foot-prints leading into it. When he saw that they 
were all turned outward and yet did not lead to any 
other place, he was confused and bewildered, and made 
ready to drive his herd away from that uncanny spot. 
As the cattle were being driven off, some of them lowed, 
as usually happens, missing those which had been left 
behind. They were answered with a low by the cattle 
shut up in the cave, and this made Hercules turn back. 
When he came towards the cave, Cacus would have pre- 
vented his approach with force, but received a blow from 
the hero’s club, and calling in vain upon the shepherds to 
protect him, gave up the ghost. Evander, an exile from the 
Peloponnese, controlled that region in those days, more 
through personal influence than sovereign power. He 
was a man revered for his wonderful invention of letters, 
a new thing to men unacquainted with the arts, and 
even more revered because of the divinity which men 
attributed to his mother Carmenta, whom those tribes had 
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admired as a prophetess before the Sibyl’s coming into 
Italy. Now thi$ Evander was then attracted by the con- 
course of shepherds, who, crowding excitedly about the 
stranger, were accusing him as a murderer caught red- 
handed. When he had been told about the deed and 
the reason for it, and had marked the bearing of the 
man and his figure, which was somewhat ampler and 
more august than a mortal’s, he inquired who he was. 
Upon learning his name, his father, and his birth-place, 
he exclaimed, “ Hail, Hercules, son of Jupiter! You are 
he, of whom my mother, truthful interpreter of Heaven, 
foretold to me that you should be added to the number 
of the gods, and that an altar should be dedicated to 
you here which the nation one day to be the most powerful 
on earth should call the (ireatest Altar, and should serve 
according to your rite. ” Hercules gave him his hand, 
and declared that he accepted the omen, and would fulfil 
the prophecy by establishing and dedicating an altar. 
Then and there men took a choice victim from the herd, 
and for the first time made sacrifice to Hercules. For 
the ministry and the banquet they employed the Potitii 
and the Pinarii, being the families of most distinction 
then living in that region. It so fell out that the Po- 
titii were there at the appointed time, and to them were 
served the inwards; the Pinarii came after the inwards 
had been eaten, in season for the remainder of the feast. 
Thence came the custom, which persisted as long as the 
Pinarian family endured, that they should not partake of 
the inw'ards at that sacrifice. The Potitii, instructed by 
Evander, were priests of this cult for many generations. 


Fig. III. 


( h'rom a photo by Moscioni). 



Balcony of the palace of Caligula. 
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until, having delegated to public slaves the solemn function 
of their family, the entire stock of the Poti|ii died out. 
ijThis was the only sacred observance, of all those of fo- 
reign origin, which Romulus the adopted, honouring even 
then the immortality won by worth, to which his own 
destiny was leading him. 

When Romulus had duly attended to the worship of 
the gods, he called the people together and gave them 
the rules of law, since nothing else but law^ could unite 
them into a single body politic. But these, he was per- 
suaded, would only appear binding in the eyes of a rustic 
people in case he should invest his own person with 
majesty, by adopting emblems of authority. He there- 
fore put on a more august state in ever>' way, and espe- 
cially by the assumption of tw^elve lictors. Some think 
the twelve birds which had given him an augury of 
kingship led him to choose this number. For my part, 
I am content to share the opinion of those who derive 
from the neighbouring Etruscarts (whence were borrowed 
the curule chair and purple-bordered toga) not only the 
type of attendants but their number as well - a number 
which the Etruscans themselves are thought to have 
chosen because each of the twelve cities which united to 
elect the king contributed one lictor. 

Meanwhile the city was expanding and reaching out 
its walls to include one place after another, for they 
built their defences with an eye rather to the population 
which they hoped one day to have than to the numbers 
they had then. Next, lest his big city should be empty, 
Romulus resorted to a plan for increasing the inhabitants 
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which had long been employed by the founders of cities, 
who gather about them an obscure and lowly multitude 
and pretend that the earth has raised up sons to them. 
In the place tvhich is now enclosed, between the two 
groves as you go up the hill, he opened a sanctuary. 
Thither fled, from the surrounding peoples, a miscella- 
neous rabble, without distinction of bond or free, eager 
for new conditions ; and these constituted the first advance 
in power towards that greatness at wliich Romulus aimed. 
He had now no reason to be dissatisfied with his strength, 
and proceeded to add policy to strength. He appointed 
a hundred senators, whether because this number seemed 
to him sufficient, or because there were no more than 
a hundred who could be designated Fathers. At all 
events, they received the designation of Fathers from 
their rank, and their descendants were called patricians. 

Rome was now’ strong enough to hold her owm in 
w'ar with any of the adjacent states; but owing to the 
want of w^omen a single generation was likely to see the 
end of her greatness, since she had neither prospect of 
posterity at home nor the right of intermarriage with her 
neighbours. So, on the advice of the Senate, Romulus 
sent envoys round' among all the neighbouring nations 
to solicit for the new people an alliance and the privi- 
lege of intermarrying. Cities, they argued, as well as 
all other things, take their rise from the lowliest begin- 
nings. As time goes on, those which are aided by their 
own worth and by the favour of Heaven achieve great 
power and renown. They said they were well assured 
that Rome’s origin had been ble.ssed with the favour of 
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Heaven, and that worth would not he lacking; their 
neighbours should not be reluctant to mingle their stock 
and their blood with the Romans, who were as truly 
men as they were. Nowhere did the embjissy obtain a 
friendly hearing. In fact men spurned, at the same time 
that they feared, both for themselves and their descen- 
dants, that great power which was then growing up in 
their midst ; and the envoys were frequently asked, on 
being dismissed, if they had opened a sanctuary for women 
as well as for men, for in that way only would they 
obtain suitable wives. This was a bitter insult for the 
young Romans, and the matter seemed certain to end in 
violence. Expressly to afford a fitting time and place 
for this, Romulus, concealing his resentment, made ready 
solemn games in honour of the equestrian Neptune, which 
he called Consualia. He then bade proclaim the spec- 
tacle to the surrounding peoples, and his subjects pre- 
pared to celebrate it with all the resources within their 
knowledge and power, that they might cause the occasion 
to be noised abroad and eagerly expected. Many peo- 
ple, - for they were also eager to see the new city, - 
gathered for the festival, especially those who lived nea- 
rest, the inhabitants of Caenina, Crustumium, and An- 
temnae. The Sabines, too, came with all their people, 
including their children and wives. They were hospitably 
entertained in every house, and when they had looked 
at the site of the city, its walls, and its unmerous build- 
ings, they marvelled that Rome had so rapidly grown 
great. When the time came for the show, and people’s 
thoughts and eyes were busy with it, the preconcerted 
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attack began. At a given signal the young Romans 
darted this way and that, to seize and carry off the mai- 
dens. In most cases these were taken by the men in 
whose path they chanced to be. Some, of exceptional 
beauty, had been markd out for the chief senators, and 
were carried off to their houses by plebeians to whom 
the office had been entrusted. One, who far excelled 
the rest in mien and loveliness, was seized, the story 
relates, by the gang of a certain Thalassius. Being re- 
peatedly asked for whom they were bearing her off, they 
kept shouting that no one should touch her, for they 
were takipg her to Thalassius, and this was the origin 
of the wedding-cry. The sports broke up in a panic, 
and the parents of the maidens fled sorrowing. They 
charged the Romans with the crime of violating hospi- 
tality, and invoked the gods to whose solemn games 
they had come, deceived in violation of religion and 
honour. The stolen maidens were no more hopeful of 
their plight, nor less indignant. But Romulus himself 
went amongst them and explained that the pride of their 
parents had caused this deed, when they had refused 
their neighbours the right of intermarry ; nevertheless the 
daughters should be wedded and become co-partners in 
all the possession of the Romans, in their citizenship 
and, dearest privilege of all to the human race, in their 
children ; only let them moderate their anger and give 
their hearts to those to whom fortune had given their 
persons. A sense of injur>' had often given place to 
affection and they would find their husbands the kinder 
for this reason, that everyman would earnestly endeavour 
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not only to be a good husband, but also to console his 
wife for the home and parents she had lost. His argu- 
ments were seconded by the wooing of the men, who 
excused their act on the score of passion and love, the 
the most moving of all pleas to a woman’s heart. 

(From Livy, I 4). 

... all these events occasioned the war. Romulus, 
after having broken up and routed the Veientes, destroyed 
the city of the Caeninenses and offered to Jupiter Fere- 
trius the rich spoils of the enemy’s dead king. The 
gates of the city were opened to the Sabines by a girl 
who had asked them to give her what they were wearing 
on their left arms, not specifying whether the bracelets 
or the shields. And those, to keep their word and to 
avenge themselves threw their shields upon her. Wheti 
the ennemies approached the walls the battle waxed so 
hot and furious that Romulus himself, swept along in the 
crowd of the fugitives, cried- to Jupiter to arrest the 
shameful flight of the Romans. This was the origin of 
the temple of Jupiter the Stayer {Juppiter Stator). While 
the conflict raged fiercer the stolen women with loosened 
hair tried to go amongst the fighters to part them. 

Once the peace with Tatius was concluded the en- 
neniies left their abodes for the new city, and as a mar- 
riage portion to the stolen women, they shared their own 
riches in common with their sons - in - law. So Rome 
grew in power and strength. Romulus then ordered that 
all the youths be divided into clans with their arms and 
horses to be ready for every danger. He appointed, after- 
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wards, a council wliich he called Senate, being composed 
of old men also named paires for their authority^ 

One day whilst Romulus was holding a review' near 
the swamp of Capra (palus Caprea)^ he was suddenly 
hidden from the sight of the assembly. Some refer that 
the king, having become a tyrant, was torn to pieces by 
the Senators themselves. Proculus Julius referred that 
Romulus, envelopped in a thick cloud, was raised to the 
sky, and that he one morning appeared to him and orde- 
red him to declare to the Romans that he was to be 
adored by them as a god, and Rome would afterwards 
become the capital of the world. 

' (From G. A. Floros, Rer, Rom, I i). 
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Huntanae gentt nova lex paudatur ah Urhe 
ctii robur nomen ROMA sit orhis AMOR. 

(Domenico Tinoz7i, Pax, Kal. ian. m.cm.ms). 


I. 

'r/ie view of the Forum and three famous roads of an- 
dent Rome - A byzantine church near the ancient 
vicus Tuscus ancient and modern mothers - Ca^ 
liyula and his madness - An imperial staircase, poet 
Ovid and Sei'vius Sulpicius Galba. 

It would be advisable for the tourist 
who is going from the Capitol to the Pa- 
latine to stop a moment at the little square 
of the Via del Campidoglio, whence, a little 
beyond the entrance to the Tabularium, 
he can see the whole Roman Forum and 
the ruins around. 

The visitor will have behind him the 
ancient Tabularium, flanked by imposing 
towers and reduced to a fortress in the 
Middle-Ages. Below him and to his left, 
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he will perceive the remains of the consen- 
ting Gods (Z>« consentes\ the last protest 
of dying paganism, in the iv"' century; 
further on, always to his left, the remains 
of the temple of Vespasian with the three 
remaining columns and the area of the 
temple of Concord where, in a memorable 
meeting, the destiny of S. Catilina and 
his conspirators was decided. And, a little 
further, to complete the tragical remem- 
brance, he will 'see before the arch of Se- 
ptimius Severus, the homonymous way, 
which, very nearly, follows the same di- 
rection of the “ Gemonian Scales ” where 
the dead prisoners were exposed. Close by 
is the church of S. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, 
erected on the Career Tullianum effica- 
ciously described by C. C. Sallust {Bell. 
Cat. 55). 

Always to the visitor’s left, stands the 
church of S. Martino, once Secretarium 
Senatus and that of S. Adriano, the an- 
cient Curia or Senate-house; the ruins of 
the Basilica Aemilia., the temple of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, now S. Lorenzo in Mi- 
randa, with the heroon of Romulus, and 
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the Archives of the city. The colossal 
arcades of the Basilica of Maxentius or of 
Constantine with the church of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana, and the Colosseum close 
the imposing view of the famous locality, 
with the arch of Titus towering to the 
right on the Velia. 

Here begins the Sacred Way that leads 
to the Forum ; the way of the victors. It 
passes before the already mentioned mo- 
numents, turns in the direction of the Pa- 
latine soon after the temple of J. Caesar 
and flanked by the column of Claudius the 
Second the Goth and by the other honorary 
monuments, and passing the Basilica lulia 
which the visitor will find to his right, 
proceeds towards the Capitol. The mo- 
dern constructions obstruct the view of the 
Clivus which from the Saci*ed Way near 
the temple of Saturn, led formerly to the 
temple of luppiter Capitolinus. Now-a- 
days it. is in part reappearing, with paving 
of much later date, just before the entrance 
to the Tabularium. 

The imposing ruins of the Palatine, al- 
most facing the visitor, overlook the mo- 
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numents of the Forum. At the bottom, 
behind the Basilica lulia, after the three 
elegant columns of the temple of the two 
Dioscuri, the high walls attributed by some 
to the Libraries and by others to the tem- 
ple of Augustus, are visible. They hide 
from us the other constructions of the em- 
peror Caligula, but further away and over 
them we can see the remains of those 
which for a long time were attributed to 
a supposed “ palace of Tiberius. ” A thick 
vegetation adorns them and gives life to 
the imposing scene. 

Parallel to the Sacred Way, at the foot 
of the constructions of Caligula the Via 
Nova ascends under falling arcades in the 
direction of the arch of Titus. Half way 
up the hill the tourist will find the Clivus 
Victoriae which we shall shortly spbak of. 

This is the magnificent scenery that pre- 
cedes and completes the view of the not 
less imposing ruins of the Palatine. 

The tourist, taking the road which flanks 
the Roman Forum from which it took its 
name, now comes to the Via di S. Teodoro 
and after having glanced over the ruins 
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which from this side, at the far end over- 
look the road, reaches the entrance to the 
Palatine. 


* ^ 

The modern Via di S. Teodoro, so cal- 
led from the round church of the holy mar- 
tyr, nearly follows the line of the ancient 
Vtcus Tuscus. There it was that in the 
earliest Roman times the Etruscan colony 
settled and gave its name to the above 
mentioned Vicus. The primitive worship 
and the simulacre of Vertumnus later on 
attested to its origin. At the time of Plau- 
tus (254-184 B. C.?) the road, principally 
inhabited by barbers, perfumers and po- 
made-makers, was of verj^ bad repute be- 
cause of the scum who inhabited or fre- 
quented it {Curcul. IV I, 21). 

Before climbing the Palatine the tourist 
must not forget to visit the round church 
of S. Teodoro. 

It is supposed to have been erected on 
the ruins of an ancient Roman edifice justly 
identified by some with the doubtful tem- 
ple of Augustus. The church dedicated to 
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the martyr soldier, according to the Liber 
pontificcUis, was restored by the pope Leo 
the Third, and certainly was with others 
given up to the religious practices of the 
Greek- roman militia-men who were in gar- 
rison on the Palatine at the time of the 
exarchate. 

The byzantine mosaics of the apse re- 
present our Lord between the apostles 
Peter and Paul, sitting upon the globe, in 
act of blessing. The titular Saint, bearded, 
with the crown of martyrdom, is at the side 
of St. Peter; another young saint (Cleoni- 
cus?), doubtlessly another martyr, is beside 
St. Paul. It is worthy of note that the 
martyrs Sebastian, Theodore and George 
in the decadence substituted, - as protectors 
of the Greek-roman army - the Dioscuri, 
the ancient and legendary heroes to whom, 
together with other divinities, the protec- 
tion of the legions was entrusted. 

Laterly the church had many remarkable 
restorations at the time of Nicholas the 
Fifth (cfr. De Rossi, Mosaici, ecc. San Teo- 
doro). 

In the little atrium which precedes it, 
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an altar is conserved, perhaps sacred to 
Bacchus. Untill a few years ago good ro- 
man mothers used to bring votive-offer- 
ings and wax candles to “ san Toto, ” as 
they called with an endearing familiarity 
the oriental martyr, in order to obtain from 
him the recovery of their sick children. 
A pious custom which calls to mind an- 
other, i. e. the one of the ancient daughters 
of Rome bringing gifts and ex-votoes with 
the same intention, to the Lupercal. This 
was the sacred grotto entering which, ac- 
cording to the legend, Faustulus found 
under the Ficus ruminalis the twin infants 
Romulus and Remus being suckled by a 
“ she-wolf. ’’ 

On account of the supposed discovery in 
this neighbourhood of an ancient bronze 
wolf, someone erroneously believed that 
S. Teodoro rose exactly on the area ot the 
ancient Lupercal. 

Finally, as a curiosity, we remember 
that the church , of S. Teodoro is the seat 
of the Confraternity of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, called of the “ Sacconi ” whose 
members all belong to thea ristocracy and 
the upper Roman bourgeoisie. 
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* * 

, {>resettt entrance to the palatine 
Is immediately to the left of the church. 
Perhaps, in the near future, as soon as the 
exploring excavations are definitively ar- 
ranged a more worthy entrance will be 
opened a tittle further on, decorated by 
the elegant portal of the Vignola which 
formerly adorned the entrance to the an- 
cient Orti Farnesiani. 

As soon as we enter the steep alley, the 
first thing that we see to our left is a deep 
excavation which brought to light cons- 
tructions of later ages made with ancient 
material. But further away from that 
group of confused ruins, the walls of an 
imposing monument of the best imperial 
period rise like giants. 

It is a wide rectangular brick constru- 
ction. In the XVI century it was erro- 
neously supposed to have been the temple 
of Jupiter the Stayer ati^ Pirro Ligorio 
left a drawing of a room which was still 
richly adorned with marbles and Corinthian 
columns. Some recognised in it, and not? 



Fig. IV. 


(Phot. Moscioni). 



Constructions attribuees a Commode. 
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wrongl}' as we shall see, a dependence of 
the palace of Caligula (37-41 A. D.). 

Everybody knows that this emperor, a 
degenerate son of Germanicus, was belie- 
ved to be son and brother of Castor and 
Pollux, of whose temple the remains are 
still admired just at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, a little further from the constructions 
in question. Caligula protracted the build- 
ings of his palace as far as this temple, 
which became like an atrium of the impe- 
rial residence, so that the Emperor said 
that the Dioscuri were his “ porters. ” 
And often, sitting down between the sta- 
tues of the two divinities, he was seriously 
accepting the adulatory homage, the vene- 
ration and the incense of his own priests, 
courtesans and people (cfr. Suet. Cal. 22). 

During one of these ceremonies Caligula perceived 
among the prostrated people a Gallic shoemaker who 
was irreverently laughing at him. He called him aside 
and having asked him for the reason of his laughter, 
the shoemaker answerd boldly: ** I think that there is 
no maniac in the world more amusing than you. ” Ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius {Hist, LIX) Caligula did not get 
angry at this answer, and sent the shoemaker unpu- 
nished saying that it was not worth while to pay atten- 
tion to the words of such a man. 
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Suetonius in the life of this Caesar (22) 
relates that this same emperor joined the 
Palatine with the Capitoline Hill by a bridge 
passing over the temple of Augustus, in 
order to go there more easily and speak, 
as he said, with Jupiter and the other di- 
vinities of the Capitoline hill which Cali- 
gula, in his madness, threatened with ba- 
nishment and exile. 

This episode caused someone to suppose 
that in' one of the two large rooms of the 
edifice in question the temple of Augustus 
is to be recognised; the other room later 
on reduced to the church of 5 . Maria An- 
tiqua is to be identified with the Palatine 
Library. To these suppositions it was 
objected that the former had an aspect 
quite different from that of a temple, and 
the latter was situated not far from the 
portico of Apollo, as we shall see fur- 
ther on. 

No trace remains of the Caligulan bridge, 
destroyed by Claudius. When this empe- 
ror succeeded to Caligula (41-54 A. D.) the 
temple of the Castori was isolated again 
and the adjacent monuments recovered 
their ancient aspect. 
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Moreover, according to Prof. Ma’*ucchi 
and others, perhaps, the Caligulan bridge 
was but a temporary passage nearly simi- 
lar to the mediceval corridor joining the 
Vatican palaces to Castel S. Angelo. And 
so, the title of “ temple of Augustus ” not 
being accepted, many people conclude that 
the two rooms were a dependence of the 
imposing Domtis Caligulana^ the dwel- 
ling which was the witness and the thea- 
tre of the odd pranks of the crowned 
maniac. 


A little further from the church of San 
Teodoro the visitor turns to his left {Fig. 1) 
and sees below the room which was af- 
terwards transformed into the byzantine 
church of S. Maria Antiqiia. After having 
glanced, to his right, over the various 
constructions and rooms, which since many 
ages have been attributed to the palace of 
Tiberius, he will shortly reach one of the 
most important entrances to the group of 
the imperial buildings. From this place 
two flights of steps started. The first. 
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the monumental scalea imperiale descen- 
ding under very high arcades and bet- 
ween two walls still conserving, here and 
there, some poor remains of the ancient 
marble cover, leads to the church of 5. Ma- 
ria Antiqua which lies below. The other 
staircase at the left of the entrance, now 
entirely buried in heaps of stones, led to 
the Via Nova. It seems that, at the time 
of Augustus another flight of steps led from 
this via to the Roman Forum, not far from 
the temple of Vesta. And it was, proba- 
bly, before this staircase that the gallant 
poet Ovid, who had gone to see the festi- 
vals of Vesta, was struck by the vision of 
a bare-footed and charming roman matron 
coming down from the temple {Fast. VI 
395 sqq.). 

On the 15th of January 69 Servius Sulpicius Galba 
succeeded on the ii*h of June 68 A. D. to Nero, in 
order to counteract the abuses and the always increasinji: 
unruliness of the praetorian guards, he named as his suc- 
cessor Calpurnius Piso Licinianus. Marcus Salvius Otho, 
an ancient favourite of Nero, recently arrived from Lu- 
sitania, despairing of reaching the empire, he incited to 
rebellion the praetorian guards, who threateningly invaded 
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the Forum. Galba, then, accompanied by few faithful 
companions, was certainly forced to descend one of these 
staircases in order to reach the Forum as soon as pos- 
sible, hopinjj: to quiet the guards and call them back to 
their duty. Piso, in that confusion was killed on the 
threshold of the temple of Vesta ; Galba, carried along 
with the tumultuous crowd and oppressed by many enne- 
mies was murdered near the lake of Curtius (Tag. Hist, 
I 39 sqq.; Suet, (lalba 17 sgg. ; Plut. Galba 22 S(](i.; 
Cass. Dio LXIV). 


II. 

Q, Lufatius Catulus, J/. Fulvius Flaccus, /V. JAvius Dru- 
sus, L. Serj^ius Cat Hina and M. Tullius Cicero on the 
Palatine ~ The Porta Roma nut a ** and the “clivus 
Victoriae - Did Tiberius build on the Palatine f - 
The “ Donius Cali<e;ulana ' or “Gaiana’\ barracks 
leisures and a souvenir o f L. Elius Aurelius Corn- 
modus - St. Peter and Simon Ma^rus - The worship 
and the temple of Victory and the room ‘ ‘ of the 
rain, 

Along this border ol the Palatine hill, 
but near the Velia, were, perhaps, situated 
the house inhabited by Cicero, erected by 
that famous M. Livius Drusus who parti- 
cipated very actively in the troubles which 
preceded the civil war (92-89 B. C.); the 
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hovse of Catilina; near the Porta Roma- 
nula, that of Q. Lutatius Catulus, the por- 
ticoes of which, as we know, had been 
adorned with the spoils of the Cymrichs 
vanquished by him and by Marius at the 
Campi Raudii near Vercelli in the year loi 
B. C.; and, not far off, the house of M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus, the conqueror of the Gauls 
and partisan of Caius Gracchus, which 
was demolished after the death encoun- 
tered by the tribune during the ferocious 
repression of the popular insurrection (123- 
12 1 B. C.). 

As it happened to Cicero, on his return 
from exile, Valerius Maximus -the coqueror 
of the Sabines - and P. Valerius Volesus 
- son of Publicola - (Asc. Ped. In Pison.) 
had also their houses, built at the public 
expense, on the Palatine. We have already 
said that also the fierce enemy of Cicero, 
the tribune Clodius, inhabited the Palatine 
(Asc. Ped. In Milan.). 

But, as we have already observed, the 
following imperial constructions invaded 
the area of those ancient republican remi- 


niscences. 
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Precisely here one of the four gates of 
the Palatine was opened: the Romana or 
Romanula the name of which is derived, 
perhaps, from the archaic word rutnor, or 
river, for this gate led immediately to the 
plains lying beneath, mostly inundated by 
the waters of the Tiber and other sources, 
before important draining works had re- 
gulated their effluvia (Ovid. Fast. VI 401 
sqq.). Many pretend that the gate was so 
named from the word rumen or “ breast 
alluding to the legendary she-wolf which, 
under the Ficus ruminalis of the near grotto 
of Lupercus suckled the twin infants Ro- 
mulus and Remus {Fig. 11). 

Near this place began the clivus Victo- 
riae - the “ slope of the Victory ” - which, 
almost parallel to the under lying roads 
Nova and Sacra., led near to the temple of 
Jupiter the Stayer on the top of the Velia, 
where, near the posterior arch of Titus, it 
led through another clivus, to the Summa 
Sacra Via. Such a denomination is to be 
taken from a very ancient temple dedicated 
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to the goddess Victor}^ which seems to have 
been situated almost on the centre-edge of 
the Palatine Hill. 

The clivus crossed near the Porta Roma- 
ntila the open area of a more ancient edi- 
fice, perhaps that of the house of Flaccus. 
It runs, now, between a double wing of 
constructions which, more probably must 
have appartained to the dotmis Gaiana or 
house of Caligula and not to the domiis 
Tiberiana. 


And now, a question arises. Did Tiber- 
ius really accomplish any important works 
on the Palatine? Suetonius {Tiber. 47), who 
accuses him of not having finished the cons- 
truction of the temple of Augustus and the 
restoration of Pompey’s theatre begun by 
him, says that in fact of edilship he did not 
leave anything of note in Rome, that could 
bear his name to posterity: neque opera 
ulla magnifica fecit. The same opinion is 
held of Dion Cassius {Hist. LVII, jo) and 
Tacitus {Ann. VI, 45). 
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But, on the contrary, a dointts Tiheriana 
is mentioned by Cornelius Tacitus himself, 
by Capitolinus, Victor and by the Notitia ] 
and Vopiscus makes mention of a library 
annexed to the domus Tiberiana. 

We see, further, as someone tries to 
explain this seeming contradiction of texts. 
So, not admitting the existence of a large 
palace, built by Tiberius on the Palatine, 
yet they attribute to Caligula the cons- 
tructions along this side of the clivus Vi- 
ctoriae, a great number of which are still 
covered by the Farnese gardens. After all 
Pliny also attests that the Caligulan build- 
ings were excessively rich and sumptuous, 
so that he deplored to have seen Rome twice 
invaded and almost stifled by the huge Nero- 
nian and Caligulan moles {Nat. hist. XXXVI 
24). And Suetonius {Calig. 22, 50) describes 
to us the restless son of Germanicus wander- 
ing, in the sleepless nights, through the long 
porticoes of his palace invoking and wait- 
ing for the daylight. Plutarch also in his 
vita of Romulus adds many remarkable 
informations regarding the Caligulan cons- 
tructions, by reason of which a tree was 
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cut down which, according to the legend, 
had sprang from the founder’s spear. 

Advancing into the rooms, the visitor has 
to his left the beautiful view of the Sacred 
Way, of the atrium of the house of the 
Vestals lying beneath, of the Via Nova and 
of the monuments adjacent to the Forum. 
Over, at his right, some remains of cover- 
ed-galleries with artistic stuccoes and frag- 
ments of marble transennae testify, in part, 
to the sumptuousness of this side of the 
imperial buildings {Fig. III). 

It is advisable to visit a few rooms on 
the ground floor supposed by many to have 
been utilised as guard-houses. The walls 
are covered, here and there, by graffiti and 
we can read the names of Philaromus, 
Annaeus and Aprilis. A soldier, perhaps 
oppressed by the sultry-heat and by the 
guard, there wrote he felt very sleepy: 
Somnus claudit ocellos. Other very licent- 
ious graffiti reveal some episodes of garri- 
son life. 

And, within an almost indecipherable 
knot of drawings and inscriptions, an un- 
known soldier wishes one of his rivals to 
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be devoured by wild beasts in solitary 
places: ilium secretis montibus ttrsus edat. 

Through one of these rooms we go to the 
upper floor whence the view of the clivus 
Victoriae is very picturesque. A little fur- 
ther on an ancient staircase leads from the 
clivus to the garden terrace. Probably it 
led, formerly, to one of the wings of this 
side of the palace. Both sides of the clivus 
are flanked by rooms, some of which are 
remarkable for their size and good cons- 
truction {Fig. IV). An epigraph dedicated 
by the imperial freed-man A. Titallon to 

Hercules Augustus ’’ having been dis- 
covered in this neighbourhood, there are 
many who call this side “ palace of Corn- 
modus ” for this emperor was very anxious 
to be worshipped under the name of this 
divinit}". 


Here we are before the delightful casino 
of the Farnese family formerly “ aviary ” 
of the villa and now the seat of the ‘ Dire- 
zione degli Scavi.’ Let us stop a little to 
admire the picturesque group of the three 
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large arcades of the Basilica of Maxentius 
(later of Constantine) and of other ruins of 
this, side next to the Velia. Near here, on 
the Sacred Way, according to the medieval 
tales happened the tragic epilogue of the 
legendary dispute of the apostles Peter and 
Paul with Simon Magus and the ruin and 
death of this last under the reign of Nero. 
So, in the near church of S. Maria Nova, - 
now S. Francesca Romana, - erected on 
the ruins of the temple of Venus and 
Roma is supposed to be the siliceous po- 
lygon of the Sacred Way, upon which the 
apostle St. Peter knelt down to pray is vi- 
sible ; and in the Basilica V'^aticana at the 
end of the left nave, in front of the tomb 
of Alexander VII, a painting by Vanni re- 
presents the flight of Simon Magus, who 
released, by the prayers of the apostles, 
from the evil spirits who supported him, 
falls to the ground before Nero. 

* 

* * 

As we have already said the clivus Vi- 
ctoriae led, formerly, to a temple dedicated 
to Victory, a national Roman divinity who, 
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according to Claudianus {De VI consrdatu 
Honorii Augusti) was worshipped as a tu- 
telar genius of Rome and of the Empire; 
Romanae in tela togae. We are induced to 
believe that the temple of Victorj^ arose in 
this neighbourhood by the interesting dis- 
coveries here made in various periods and 
also by some fragments oi inscriptions re- 
ferring to a sacrarium dedicated to her. 
Asconius Pedianus, making mention of the 
house of P. Valerius Volesius on the Pa- 
latine says that it was near the Velia 
“where now is the temple of Victory;” 
snd Veliis, ubi mine aedis Victoriae est 
{In Pisoit.) 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Arch. I 32) 
mentions that the said temple was erected 
in the same place where the legendary 
Evander, king of the Arcadians, had al- 
ready consecrated an altar to Victory. The 
attestation of the Grecian writer and others, 
tending to induce one to believe to the pre- 
existence of an Hellenic colony on the Pa- 
latine which joined the Latin one, was not 
accepted by contemporary and posterior 
writers. Notwithstanding this, Virgil also 
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makes mention of Arcadians continually 
fighting against the Latins. 

Livy (X, 33) informs us that the temple 
of Victory was built by the curule aedile 
L. Postumius in the year 460-46 1 of Rome. 
Here was temporarily deposed the famous 
simulacre brought from Pessinus to Rome 
and later venerated in the temple of Cybele. 
According to a fragment of the calendar 
of Verrius Flaccus, there was celebrated, 
on the i-st of August, the solemn comme- 
moration of the conquest of Egypt made 
by Augustus. Later on the temple took 
the name of Victoria Germaniciana\ but 
we do not know if it was so named to com- 
memorate the victory ofGermanicus Caesar, 
father of Caligula, who avenged at Hasbach 
in the year 16 A.D. the defeat suffered by 
Q. Varus seven years before in the Teuto- 
burgian Forest ' near the Veser in West- 
phalia, and where he recovered the Eagles 
and other insigna lost during the defeat, - 
or for some other reason. 

We must also recollect that on the Pa- 
latine, and perhaps in this neighbourhood, 
there was a little chapel erected in con- 
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sequence of a vow made by Portius Cato 
in the year 195 during the war against the 
Hispanians, and dedicated to t>ie Victoria 
Virgo in the year 193 B.C. (Ltv. XXXV 9, 6). 

Naturally the devotion to the goddess of 
Victory has been always very great in 
Rome. She had an altar and a golden statue 
in the Curia or Senate-Hall and the removal 
of these symbols towards the end of the 
ivth century under the emperor Gratianus 
certainly signified the down-fall of paganism 
in Rome. 

Below the Farnese Casino, through shady 
alley.s and stairs we reach the “ room of 
the rain,” which, with the vestibule, the 
cordon and the former gate by Vignola, 
ornamented on this side, the characteristic 
entrance on the Farnese gardens. 
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III. 


The Velia and its memories - The arch of Titus, the 
Penates and the Lares - The temple of Jupiter the 
Stayer - From Romulus to Federico Barbarossa and 
Alexander the Third - The Frany^ipani - The ** Tur- 
ris Iniquitatis * ' the statue of ‘ ' Victory ' ’ and the 
Absbur^s - Tarquhiius Priscus and an ancient y^ate of 
Rome 7 On the threshold of the palace of Domitian. 

We now proceede through the cHvm: 
Victoriae alwaj^s along the ruins of the so- 
called domus Caligulana and we reach the 
top of the Velia. Let us advance a little, 
as far as the declivity towards the Sacred 
Way. 

On the left, the triumphal arch of Titus 
commemorates the fall of Jer'tisalem con- 
quered and destroyed by that prince in 
the year 70 A.D. after more than three 
years of ferocious war. Beyond, there are 
the imposing ruins of the temple of Venus 
and Roma; in the back-ground the Colos- 
seum, and, to the right, an important group 
of ruins of immense historic and religious 
value. 



Fig. V. 


[I'roni a phoio by ,}[orpu?go)^ 



The clivus Sacer, 




Fig. VI. 


{/''nu?i a photo by Troilp, 



The crvptoporlicus of Caligula. 
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Histdrians make mention of ar ancient 
temple on the Velia dedicated to the Pe- 
nates (Dion. Halic. Arch. I 67), - mentioned 
also on 67 B.C. (Liv. XLV i6), - and of that 
one dedicated to the Lares, which is also in 
summa Sacra Via one of the most vene- 
rable Roman sacrariums, later recons- 
tructed by Augustus (Iul. Obs. 10 i ; Res 
gestae divi Aug. IV 19-21 lat.). 

Very near to the arch of Titus, and a 
little past the corner of the other clivus 
which branches off from the Sacred Way, 
appear some imposing constructions in tufa 
and brick blocks which must have been 
connected with a very ancient edifice. 
Perhaps these are the remains of the temple 
of Juppiter Stator (Jupiter the Stayer) sup- 
posed by topographers to have been erected 
in this neighbourhood. 

In the struggle broken out between the Romans and 
Sabines because of the rape of the Sabine women \^hich 
took place in the Murcia valley during the games de- 
dicated to Consus, the Sabines having taken possession 
of the Capitoline Hill, - as Livy narrates (I, 12), - repulsed 
the Romans as far as the ^rta Mug&nuiy which at this 
side formed at the times of Romulus, the entrance to the 
primitive city. Romulus, seeing its future destiny in 
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dangfer invoked Jupiter aloud in order to arrest the fu- 
gitive Romans, who at their king’s cries, threw them- 
selves ' upon the entering Sabines and the battle did not 
end until the* unexpected interference of the raped women , 

A magnificent legend of our country which will be 
kept alive for ever. 

The temple of Jupiter the Stayer, pro- 
mised by Romulus in tire fear of impend- 
ing defeat, was reedified in 296-294 B.C. by 
the censor M. Atilius Regulus conqueror of 
the Sannites (Liv. X 36, 37). According to 
Vitruvius it was adorned with six columns 
at the fore part and with eleven ones at its 
long sides. It was in this temple that Cicero 
assembled the Senatus in 62 B.C. in order 
to expose the conspiracy L. S. Catilina was 
plotting to damage the Republic. A bad 
episode of the politics of those times which 
had its tragical epilogue shortly after in 
temple of Concordia and in the near Career 
Tullianum with the death of almost all the 
accomplices of Catilina. The temple of Jup- 
piter Stator was burnt with many other 
monuments, in the neronian conflagration 
of the year 64 of the Christian era. 

In the Middle-Ages a tower was built on 
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these ruins, named Cariularia after a byzan- 
tine magistracy, which is believed to have 
become afterwards an archive belonging 
to the Holy See. The tower was later con- 
nected with the fort here built by the Fran- 
gipani family, which extended from the 
temple of Venus and Roma to the Palatine. 
When the emperor of Germany, Frederic 
Barbarossa, on 1 167, besieged Rome, the 
pope Alexander the Third, the future de- 
fender of the liberty of Italian communities 
against teutonic arrogance, took refuge in 
this feudal fortress. 

And up here he was informed on the lirst 
of August that the German emperor had 
taken and set fire to 'the Civitas Leonina, 
had profaned and sacked St. Peter’s where 
he installed the antipope Paschalis the Third 
and had his wife Beatrice crowned empress. 
Events following quickly the pope had 
to fly to Benevento. But about ten years 
later, Barbarossa on the 29 of May was de- 
feated at Legnano by the Lombard com- 
munities which had formed an alliance with 
the pope Alexander III. 

In this stronghold, the ruins of which 
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rest upon those of republican and imperial 
constructions, had already been imprisoned, 
on- iu8, the pope Gelasius II. After va- 
rious events, this group of fortifications was 
thrown down on 1257 by senator Branca- 
leone in his struggle against the Guelfs. 
The last remains which were supported by 
the arch of Titus, disappeared when this 
arch was isolated in the beginning of the 
xixth century. 

On 2 February 1918, the Director of 
the excavation comm. Giacomo Boni, among 
the ruins of the stronghold of that Frangi- 
pani family, from whom the Absburgo family 
pretend to have their descent, discovered 
a Nike (Victory) perfectly carved in marble, 
of the vth century B.C. “ Let us accept,” 
so the distinguished archaeologist wrote 
“ as an omen, this white marble Victory 
which from the sad enclosure of the Turris 
Iniqnitatis^ comes to life on the fascinating 
Palatine.” Less than one year after the 
coalition of the Central Powers broke up; 
Austria suffering enormous defeat; Trent 
and Triest given back to Italy their mother- 
countr}’. 
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¥ V 

Passing between the domus Caligulana 
and the group of imperial and medieval 
ruins, we reach another roman road paved 
with siliceous polygons. The Sui/iina Via 
Nova leads into this clivus which begins 
from the Summa Sacra Via and was justly 
called clivus Sacer {fig. V). 

Martial, perhaps, alludes to it when he 
says that the clivus Sneer led to thc*“ vener- 
able palaces ” {Epigr. I 71, 5). The clivus 
Apollinis, which led to the group of the 
Augustan buildings, must have had its beg- 
inning from this clivus. 

In this neighbourhood must have been, 
in distant ages, the dwelling of the king 
Tarquinius Priscus, between the temple of 
Juppiter Stator and the Porta Mugonia. To 
the right of this clivus., under the ruins of 
the medieval castle, the remains are visible 
of an ancient construction which has been 
already attributed to the temple of Juppiter 
Stator, and which might, on the contrary, 
be the temple of victory. 

Finally others seem to see in them the 
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remains of an unknown sacrarium. Near 
here was certainly the ancient Porta Mu- 
gofiia, which was later called “ the ancient 
gate of the Palatine,” - porta vetus Palatii 
mentioned also by Ovid {Trist. Ill I, 3t): 
there is mention in some mediaeval docu- 
ments of the ascensa Palatii. Just in front 
ot the colossal ruins of the overturned 
Turris Iniqiiitatis came to light, a short 
time ago, the pillars of a large arch cros- 
sing over the clivus Sacer which is sup- 
posed to have been built in the ist century 
of Christian era. 

The large area, at this moment entirely 
upset by exploring excavations and covered 
by ruins belonging to various epochs, is 
the ancient “ Palatine area ” at the end of 
which the imposing remains of the facade 
of that building called by topographers 

Flavian palace ” rise. According to Mar- 
tial {Epigr. VIII, 36) this imperial dwelling 
must have been most sumptuous, and in 
relation to it the aulic poet wrote that 
“ although it seemed to reach the sky with 
its summit, it was unequal to the greatness 
of its master Domitian; ” and that “ it was 
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famous not only for its dimension and the 
sumptuousness of its more than a hundred 
columns, but especially for the fact that it 
was able to receive and to sustain a whole 
Olympus ofGods ” (Stat. Sylv. IV 11, 18-20). 

From the rich colonnade adorning its 
facade the whole Palatine area was over- 
looked. To give an idea of its sumptuous- 
ness we must remember that, when Bian- 
chini began the excavations at this part of 
the Palatine by the order of Francis I duke 
of Parma and Placentia (1720-26), the two 
magnificent columns of giallo antico which 
flanked the great door, were sold to the 
stone-workers Perini e Maciucchi for 3000 
roman crowns (about ,600 pounds sterling) ; 
the block of grecian marble on the thres- 
hold was of such dimensions and thickness, 
that it was converted into a table for the 
high altar of the Pantheon {S. Maria ad 
Martyres). Nor were these the only manu- 
missions and dispersions which we have to 
deplore in that first period of researches. 
But we shall speak again about this domiis 
when we accompany the visitor there. 
(Lanciani, The ruins and excavations of 
ancient Rome, p. 159). 
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IV. 

(tains Ccesar Caligula - His death - Tragic vicissitudes 
of his family and ironies of history - A celebrated 
crypto-porticus, the statue of Pompey and the so called 
house of Cermanicus. 

(laiiis Caligula, son of the great Germanicus, nephew 
<if Tiberius, survived the slaughter of his family together 
with Agrippina Junior. The dying Tiberius said of him 
that he left to the Roman people “ a serpent to devour 
them and A Phaeton to burn them.” Seneca later wrote 
that nature had created him, almost to show what 
atrocious crimes a person endowed with an unlimited 
power, is able to commit”. Pliny, Juvenal and others 
found a pretext for the cruelties of this emperor in a very 
strange love potion which his wife Caesonia administered 
to him in order to bind him to her with an invincible 
love (Plin. Nat. hist. VIII 42; Jiw. Sat. VI 614 sqq.). 
He was a debauchee, cruel, incestuous and a thief, yet 
he expected to be adored as a god. After having created 
Pontifex his horse Jncitatus he was about to name it 
Consul, when he lost his life in a conspiracy (Joseph 
Flav. Ant. fud. XIX I sqq.). 

On the 24th of January A.I>. 41, the ernpeyor was 
present at the ludi Palatini which Livia had instituted 
in honor of Augustus and which were usually performed 
in a wooden theatre on the Palatine area. Caligula was 
enjoying the rowdy and clamorous concourse of people, 
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and he seemed to have forgotten his usual bath and 
dinner. The conspirators were in suspense .earing for 
the secrecy of the conspiracy. In fact as soon as Senator 
Vatinius arrived, he asked Cluvius Rufus the historian 
what was going to be represented that day. “ The death 
of a tyrant,” answered the latter readily. And Vatinius, 
who understood, begged him to hold his tongue. The 
emperor was finally persuaded by Asprena to go and 
have his bath and dinner. From the confused and mi- 
nutely detailed accounts of Flavius {AfiL Jud. XIX 14, 
sqq.), Svetonius {Cai. 58) and others we shall recons- 
truct the tragic scene in a few words. 

Having distracted the attention of the crowd and the 
escort, the conspirators surrounded the emperor as though 
to protect him pretending to flatter him; and he, instead 
of going to his rooms through the state court-yard of his 
j>alace, turned into a covered passage where a number 
of young men from Asia were awaiting him together with 
their pedagogue. ^ 

They were supposed to dance before the emperor, 
and though the pedagogue had objected that it was ra- 
ther too cold, Caligula forced them to dance. According 
to historians there are here two versions. Some narrate 
that Cherea, tribune of the Praetorian cohort wounded 
him in the back of the head, .shouting: “ Look out! ” 
whilst the tribune Cornelius Sabinus wounded him in the 
breast. Others say that Sabinus asked him the pass- 
word for the day, and on G. Caligula replying “ Jupiter,” 
Cherea smashing his jaw with a blow of his sword, ans- 
wered: “Yes, his curse be on you! ” Then all the 
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conspirators fell upon him while he was lying on the 
ground, all doubled up and protesting that he was still 
alive (Suet, ibidem). Thirty wounds were inflicted upon 
him before he <iit^d while his assailants kept on crying 
to each other: “ Kill him! ” 

No better lot befell the empress and Caligula’s little 
daughter. The bleeding corpse, abandoned by every one, 
lay where it fell, and Suetonius, always fond of cruel and 
marvelous tales, adds that the spectre of Caligula haunted the 
palace until someone, moved by pity, removed his remains. 

This was the end of Gains Caligula, whose family 
seemed destined to a tragic fate. Ciermanicus, his father, 
died regretted by all, in Syria, A. I). 19. It is suspected 
that he was poisoned by IMso and Plancina by order of 
Tiberius. Agrippina Senior, his mother, daughter of 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the builder of the Pantheon, was 
exiled to Pandataria by order of Tiberius, who began to 
suspect her at the instigation of Seianus and died there 
of starvation, A.D. 33. Both Nero and Drusus, brothers 
of Caligula likewise died in prison of starvation. Agrip- 
pina Junior, his sister, and later on, the wife of emperor 
Claudius, was killed in the year 59 by her son Domitius 
Nero, who had since become emperor, and who was her 
son by her first husband Domitius Enobarbus. 

A curious fact is that the tomb-stone of the unfor- 
tunate Agrippina Senior, which is preserved in the court- 
yard of the ‘ Palazzo dei Conservator! ’ on the Capitol 
was turned into a corn-measure in the Middle- Ages. A 
posthumous inscription upon it says: “ Strange irony of 
Fate! the tomb-stone of her who died of starvation was 
used in later times as a corn-measure! 
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And here we are, most likely on the very 

spot where the frightful scene, we have 

* 

just related, took place {fig. VI). We say 
“ most likely ” because other ciyptoporti- 
coes and covered passages have been 
brought to light by recent excavations. 

From the Palatine area, just behind the 
ruins of the castle of P'rangipani and below 
the palace of Caligula, begins a long crypto- 
portico with various ramifications and ruins 
of staircases leading to upper floors; after 
having traversed the area lengthwise, past 
a new ramification to the left, it proceeds 
towards the so-called “ Flavian palace ” and 
opens on the area of an ancient Roman 
house with paintings of the most artistic 
period. 

As well as the topographical indications 
of J. Flavius and Suetonius which seem to 
eliminate every doubt about the identity 
of the spots, another particular not to be 
neglected induces us to conclude that just 
in this cryptoporticus Caligula was mur- 
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dered. Historians add that the assailants, 
after having accomplished the murder, fear- 
ing for their own safety, concealed them- 
selves in the house of Germanicus, from 
which they escaped later. So the graceful 
domus roinana we see at the bottom of 
the cryptoporticus, was called, not very 
unreasonably, perhaps, the “ house of Ger- 
manicus. ” Though we admitt its identity 
with the spot of the tragic scene of Janu- 
ary 24''’ A. D. 41, we cannot help laugh- 
ing at that peripatetic illustrator wo was 
able to show his auditors some red stains 
which he absolutely pretended to be still 
visible upon the wall of the cryptoporticus. 
Likewise some say the same thing of the 
pedestal of Pompey’s statue in the Palazzo 
Spada, at the foot of which Caesar is sup- 
posed to have been killed in the Curia 
Pompeiana. The best ot it is that the pe- 
destal is of a posterior age, and the statue 
was found under Julius the IIP** at the 
Vicolo Leutari, not far from the Curia in 
question. 

The corridor we are now following was 
formerly lit from the Palatine area, and 
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here and there it has some remains of the 
ancient pavement in opus spicatum and 
mosaic. The vault, in some places, is still 
adorned by fine stuccos. Two staircases, 
of which one is still obstructed in part, 
lead to the upper floor of that mass of cons- 
tructions still covered with earth, attribu- 
ted by many topographers to the palace ot 
Tiberius. Here and there some fragment 
of ancient sculpture and ornamental re- 
mains of various ages and of very little 
value, are visible. 


V. 

Hereditary palace of Tiberius, or house of Livia or of 
Germanicusf - Augustus and a son three months old - 
More about the palace of Tiberius - M. Anthoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius ajid L. Verus - Tiberius in the 
Middle -Ages - Description of the ** Domus'* and its 
paintings — Do these paintings commemorate some 
episodes of the life of Augustus and of the gens 
Claudia? ” 

Few monuments have had so many de- 
nominations as the tiny and elegant domus 
at the end of the cryptoporticus of Cali- 
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gula, discovered in 1868. Only the walls 
of four rooms are still standing. They were 
fortnerly adorned with splendid paintings 
now almost completely effaced and of which 
but few remains are visible. 

This damns was then called by scholars 
the “ hereditary house of Tiberius, ” “ of 
Livia, ” and “of Germanicus. ” There have 
been many discussions in order to assign 
the property exclusively to each of the 
above mentioned persons, who, at any rate, 
belong all to the same family. 

Suetonius says {Tiber. 5) that Tiberius 
Caesar was born on the Palatine. His fa- 
ther Tiberius Claudius Nero, as soon as he 
had a son by Livia Drusilla, gave her as 
wife to Caesar Octavianus who, in 38 B. C. 
married her still pregnant of Drusus. 

The birth of this prince, occurred only 
three months after the new marriage, caus- 
ed in the citj' the most lively and witty 
critiques. A son after only three months 
marriage! It is not a thing which hap- 
pens every day ! It happened, however, to 
Caesar Octavianus, the future despot of 
the world (Suet. Claud, i). And precisely 
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from this Drusus, who immortalized himselt 
at the German wars, and from yVnthonia 
Junior that Germanicus, father of Caligula 
and the ill famed and unfortunate emperor 
Claudius, were born. The house in ques- 
tion, then, wich belonged to Tiberius Clau- 
dius Nero, and which became, at first, the 
property of Livia, and later, perhaps, of 
Germanicus, may have been remembered 
by various writers under this triple deno- 
mination. It easily understood, therefore, 
for what reason some thought to recognise 
in this domus the house of Germanicus, 
according to the narration of Suetonius 
who says that the murderers of Caligula 
saved themselves by running through it. 

•JC 

The topographical question, however, 
becomes still more difficult. We have al- 
ready informed our readers that Suetonius 
{Tiber. 47), Dion Cassius {Hist. LVTI 10) 
and Tacitus {Ann. VI 45) assure us that 
Tiberius did not embellish Rome with bulky 
buildings. Both the temple of Augustus 
and the restoration of Pompey’s theatre 
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have been left unfinished by %im: Pnn- 
ceps neque opera ulla magnifica fecit et 
qime sola susceperat^ id est Augnsti tern- 
plum restitutionemque Pompeiani theatri 
imperfecta post tot annos reliquit (Suet. ib.). 
Where is, then, the magnificent and sump- 
tuous palace of Tiberius which is supposed 
to have led, from the clivus Victoriae^ 
near the place where now we are, and to 
have been below the luxuriant gardens of 
the Farnese family? Te hereditary house 
“ of Tiberius, ” “ of Livia, ” or “ of Germa- 
nicus, ” - as you like to call it, may have 
been one and the same building which, as 
Plutarch says {Galba 24) “ has been called 
house of Tiberius. ” The name of domus 
Tiberiana prevailing over the others, the 
house was known and frequently mentioned 
by this title. 

The bibliotheca existing in the domus 
Tiberiana which Vopiscus and others speak 
of, was, perhaps, for the emperor’s private 
use. We know that for use of studious 
people, besides many other libraries exist- 
ing in the city, there was, on the Palatine, 
the rich one collected by Caesar Augustus. 
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TliiS^cfo»i«5, then, might also be the same 
which Antoninus Pius - according to Capito- 
linus - inhabited later. So the kind-hearted 
Marcus Aurelius, the philosophic emperor, 
lived some time there as in a quiet refuge 
(138-147 A. D.). He had been called here 
by the old Antoninus Pius who would 
have clothed him with the imperial robes 
(M. Anton. 6). 

In the same house, and always accord- 
ing to Capitolinus, Lucius Vcrus, Marcus 
Aurelius’ adoptive brother, received his 
useless education {Verns imp. 2). 

Suetonius, moreover refers, that Tiberius 
spent the most of his days at Capri or in 
other places, leading a rather dissolute life, 
and in twenty three years of Empire, he 
remained in Rome but two consecutive 
years. This fatal and hated man who in 
the ignoble recesses of Capri squandered 
huge patrimonies in the lowest, abodes on 
pleasure and in the pursuit of wicked- 
ness, was in the Middle-Ages considered 
as a penitent, clothed with a sack and co- 
vered by ashes, weeping before the “ Holy 
Winding-sheet ” of Christ, which was per- 
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sistently said to have been sent hini from 
the East by Publius Lentulus after the 
death of our Lord. A curious legend which 
connected the remembrance of the bad and 
deceitful emperor to the Veronica and also 
to one of the most venerated relics of the 
Vatican Basilica (A. D. 14-37). 

* 

^ Hi 

Now we will go down and visit this do- 
miis which we have spoken of so much. 

In regard to the distribution of the apart- 
ments it is quite different from the classi- 
cal type of the domus Romana. Through 
a little lateral entrance with a mosaic pa- 
vement we enter a testudineous atrium, 
already roofed in. To the left we see the 
remains of an altar or of a lararium for 
the protecting goddesses of the house. Three 
rooms open before the visitor, with the 
modern nlarble inscriptions: tablinuni^ on 
the central one; ala dextra and ala sini- 
stra on the two lateral ones. 

The walls of the left hall, all painted in 
red, are divided into compartments by some 
elegant and slender little columns of com- 
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posite order, adorned with vine-tendrils, 
leaves of ivy, and friezes on a yellow ground. 
Above, upon a white background, some cou- 
ples of winged genii, among herbaceous- 
stems of a very elegant composition. The 
socle is an imitation of various marbles. 
Professor Marucchi and others have already 
observed that this kind of art, -wrongly cal- 
led Pompeian style, ought to be called, on 
the contrary, “ classic roman ” being com- 
mon to all the ancient Roman houses from 
which it was later brought into the sump- 
tuous sepulchral rooms of the catacombs. 

In the right hall {F/g. VII), the walls 
painted to imitate marble, are adorned with 
magnificent garlands of flowers and fruits 
from which masks and other Bacchanalian 
objects depending between little columns 
of Corinthian order induced some scholars 
to recognise in this hall the “ lararium ” 
or domestic chapel, where, among other 
sacred objects, were kept the waxen images 
of ancestors, imagines maiorum, already 
venerated as tutelar gods of the house. 
This custom probably derived irom the 
remote one of the primitive Latins who 
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buried under the fireplace of their own cot- 
tages the ashes of their beloved relations. 

Many other religious paintings, on a 
backround representing sea-views and land- 
scapes, are visible here and there in ted 
the scenography on a yellow ground pain- 
on the border along the wall above the 
festoons. Though these paintings have 
become pale and here and there have al- 
most disappeared, an attentive and patient 
visitor , can recognize, by means of good 
lenses, some allusions and scenes hinting 
at the most licentious episodes of ancient 
mythologj". 


5k * 

Of much more interest are the paintings 
of the central room, the tablimmi^ which 
might be compared with our modern draw- 
ing-rooms.' But unfortunately this excel- 
lent specimen of ancient art has been al- 
most completely destroyed by time and by 
the bureaucratic carelessness of preceding 
administrations. 

Also this room is adorned with strange 
little columns of a composite order and 
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paintings in the panels, of the most artistic 
greco-roman period. In the large panel of 
the bottom-wall, the artist represented the 
mythologic episode of Galatea and Polyphe- 
mus and the death of Acy, which Ovid 
speaks of in his Metamorphoses (XIII, viii). 
The painting has completely disappeared, 
but after the numerous reproductions made 
a little after it had been discovered, we 
are able to reconstruct its details. 

Giant Polyphemus, the despised lover of the Nymph 
Galatea, after having- crushed his abhorred rival Acy 
under a massive stone, pursues, on the waves, the Nereid 
running away on the back of an hippocampus. Two 
other terrified nymphs, swimming not far off', seem to 
indicate to the girl the giant who appears behind the 
massive stone with which Acy had been crushed. In 
order to show the strong love of Polyphemus, the artist 
had painted on the left shoulder of the cyclop a wingless 
little genius, Love, who guided him with two little reins. 

The other mythological episode on the 
right wall {Fig. VIII) is also taken from 
Ovid’ Metamorphoses (I x). 

The fascinating lo, daughter of the river Hynacus, 
beloved by Jupiter, is kidnapped by him and transformed 
into a heifer, in order that Juno should not suspect the 
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latest infidelity of her divine spouse. l!ut the goddess 
who perceived the truth by intuition asks Jupiter for the 
heifer ^s a present. Jupiter consents and Juno charges 
the • hundred-reyed giant Argus to take care of the heifer. 
Jupiter, shuddering for the lot of the young girl lo, com- 
mands Mercury to put Argus to sleep and kill him. Juno, 
irritated at the death of the giant, promises herself ven- 
geance. So lo, the heifer, after having wandered up and 
down always persecuted by the Jealous goddess, reaches, 
finally, the banks of the Nile. The painful lowing of 
tlie unlucky goddess, moves Jupiter who, with promises 
and flattery is able to appease Juno and to obtain her 
pardon. 'And the mythical heifer, having recovered her 
ancient aspect, is worshipped by Egyptians under the 
name of Isis, as Ovid concludes : 

Nunc dea niligena colitur celeberrima turba. 

The painter, certainly' a Greek, repres- 
ented lo as a fascinating girl sitting on a 
stone, and, in order to remember her strange 
metamorphosis, adorned her head with... 
two little horns. Argus, the hundred-eyed 
giant is represented by a youth armed with 
sword and spear, and with a spotted leo- 
pard-skin over his arm. On the left is 
Mercury, approaching cautiously. The si- 
mulacre of Juno, standing upon a pillar 
dominates the scene. 
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But the artist, in order that the subject 
may be more comprehensible wrote, in 
Greek, Hermes under the picture of Mer- 
cury, lo and Argos under the other per- 
sonages. These inscriptions, which were 
visible enough until few years ago, have, 
now, completely desappeared. 

Much more difficult to explain are the 
paintings of the bottom panel, above, to 
the right, and of the other much impaired 
panels, on the wall upon which the fable 
of the Nereid lo was represented. 

At the end of the room, in the little pa- 
nel above, to the rights probably an initia- 
tion ceremony is represented, for it is al- 
most impossible, as some supposed, that 
the artist has painted the. episode of the 
vestal Aemilia. It is said that, in order 
to save one of her alumnae from serious 
punishments, after having prayed the god- 
dess Vesta, she miraculously lit again in 
the temple of the Forum, the Sacred Fire 
by simply touching the extinguished ashes 
with the hem of her stole (Val. Max. Diet. 
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Fad. mem. I i, 7; Dion. Hal. Arch. II 68). 
It seems impossible that the souvenir of 
a legendary episode of the gens Aemilia 
should be painted in a domus where, ins- 
tead, everything seems related to the gens 
Claudia and to Augustus. 

And certainly not without some reason 
the painter reproduced in the room near 
the ornamental attributes and the rites ot 
Cybele whose temple near, as we shall see 
later, rpay be called a noble monument of 
the gens Claudia. 


* 

round building appears now above, in 
the painting round the corner of the wall 
on the right {Fig. VIII). Is that the round 
temple of Vesta? 

A girl is about to reenter her home; 
above, sorhe people are looking at her, as 
if anxiously expecting her. Is she Quinta 
Claudia, the Vestal, coming from Ostia 
where she had been to meet the simulacre 
of Cybele, whose miraculous intervention 
saved her from a scandalous accusation 
and an ignominious death? Or another 
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Claudia, also a Vestal coming from the 
triumphal train of her father or brother 
Appius Claudius Pulcher who, beaten, at 
first, by the alpine people of the Salassi 
in the year 143 B. C., after having con- 
quered them, was possessed by the desire 
of celebrating his own triumph, against the 
will itself of the Roman people? And we 
know that the girl, in order to save her 
relative from the consequences of his au- 
dacious action, took a seat on the trium- 
phal chariot and accompanied him up to the 
Capitol. She protected him even from the 
violence of a tribune (Cic. Pro Coelio 34; 
Val. Max. Diet. etc. V 4, 6; Suet. Tiber 2). 
Or is she Livia who, accompanied by little 
Tiberius, enters the house of Augustus? 

And another round building is also visi- 
ble above, at the other corner of the wall, 
over the door. 

So in the little panel to the left of the 
“ fable of lo, ” in the graceful scene of the 
“ domestic sacrifice ” is the sitting woman 
Livia Drusilla, the cunning wife of the good 
tempered Tiberius Claudius Nero and, la- 
ter, of Caesar Octavianus Augustus ? And, 
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finally, the artistic *' sphynxes ” the repre- 
sentation itself of the “ fable of lo, ” the 
Nereid later adored by Egyptians under 
the aspect and the attributions of Isis, maj' 
be a remembrance, an allusion perhaps, to 
the triumph of Caesar Octavianus over 
Cleopatra and Anthony and to the subse- 
quent work of the lucky despot so that 
fruitful Egypt became the granary of the 
Roman people? (Suet. Oct. 18). 

Let qs study and try to explain these 
questions. 


5k sk 

Three leaden water-pipes on the left wall 
attest the restorations effected in the build- 
ing. On one of them, we read, in Latin : 

Hinuus, our Caesar’s servant, made un- 
der the charge of Euthychius freed-man 
and prosecutor of Emperor Caesar Domi- 
tianus Augustus. ” This is to be referred 
to the years 81-96 of Christian Era. The 
name of luUa scratched on the other water- 
pipe may remember Julia, daughter of Ti- 
tus or Julia Domna Augusta, wife of Septi- 
mius Severus. The freed-man mentioned 
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on the third water-pipe is, perhaps, that 
Pescennius Niger who, in theyear 193 A. D., 
contended for the Empire with Septimius 
Severus. A restoration, therefore may have 
been executed about this epoch. 

The fourth room, the Triclinum is not 
less interesting than the others. It has the 
walls painted bright red with trophies and 
sacred emblems alluding to the worship of 
Diana and Apollo. On the corners of the 
left wall are two beautiful glass-vases with 
water and fruits. 

Close by is a room; perhaps a cella vi- 
naria or cellar. 

At the lateral side of the domus we have 
now described, there are other rooms with 
a staircaise leading to the destroyed upper 
floors; a little peristyle enclosed by other 
rooms, the whole connected with the atrium 
by a narrow corridor. At the end of the 
peristyle, a subterraneous passage later 
closed by Domitian’s constructions, leads 
to the area occupied by the Flavian palace. 
Other covered ways are separated from 
this corridor; and one of them descends 
into the lautumiae of the hill, towards the 
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SO called temple of Jupiter Victor. From 
these lautumiae the building material was 
taken for the most ancient constructions 
of the area we are going to visit. It is 
a veritable subterranean vault which, as 
inside the Capitol, extends underground 
with galleries, and wells more or less coe- 
val with the first origins of Rome, and 
which because of their imposing and pic- 
turesque effect, are quite different from the 
narrow^Christian cemeterial galleries of the 
suburban territory. 


VI. 

The area consecrated to the Founder - A prehistoric cis- 
tern and the hwi^iene aynon^ the ancients - The “ hut 
o f Faustulus, that of Romulus and the "'fifth Sa- 
crarium of the Arrives ^ A protectress of the do-- 
me Stic peaec - An unknoivn ruin and the temple of 
Cybete. 

As soon as we quit this graceful domuSy 
we are on the summit of that side of the 
hill which was called Gernialus and which 
overlooks the valley of the Velabrum and 
that of the Circus Maximus {Fig. IX). On 
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this S.-W. corner of the Palatine there 
were the most venerable monuments for 
antiquity and religion, as the hut or cot- 
tage of Fatistiilus, the shepherd who found 
the twin infants Romulus and Remus expo- 
sed on the bank of the turgid river, at the 
foot of the Germaliis\ a monument which 
might be either the cottage or the temple 
of the mythical founder; the staircases of 
Caciis or Cactus, so called perhaps, from 
the name of a member of the Collegium of 
the Potitii to whom the worship of Her- 
cules was confided, or from the name of 
the thief killed by Hercules himself; the 
fifth Sacrariuni of the Ar gives, ancient 
heroes perhaps, later become protecting 
genii of the quarters of the city. Festus 
says: “ Some places of Rome where some 
illustrious Argives are buried are called 
Argei ” and these, according to Varro, 
accomponied Hercules into the Latium. 
The Vestals threw some dolls from the Sub- 
lician bridge every year, in order to com- 
memorate these heroes. This very strange 
rite might resemble certainly, the human 
sacrifices used in past ages. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of a 
Sacrarium Martis where, the “ lituum ” or 
augur’s wand of Romulus was said to be 
guarded. Plutarch says that this “ lituum ” 
is supposed to have been firstly religiously 
guarded on the Palatine. When Rome fell 
into the hands of the Gauls (390 B. C.), the 
lituum was lost. But after their expul- 
sion, it was found intact among 'ruins and 
ashes {Romul. 22). From that moment 
the mythical relic was considered as the 
symbol “ of the perpetual incolumity of 
Rome ” {Cam. 32). 

The much discussed origins of Rome 
were in accord with these legendary tales ; 
civil and religious monuments from which 
emanated the fascination of the high, foretold 
destinies of eternal Rome, and which in the 
mysterious solemnity of their archaic lines 
made a strange contrast, - in the most glo- 
rious imperial period, - with the splendour 
of the marbles and the artistic bronzes of the 
superb moles which surrounded them. 

li is almost impossible to recognise the 
remains which cover this side of the Pa- 
latine hill. Here the hypothesis in more 
difficult and hard than elsewhere! 
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Just to the left of the house we have 
now visited we observe the remains of a 
very ancient cistern built with blocks of 
tufa of much smaller dimensions than those 
used in the arounding constructions. This 
would testify to an epoch wanting in me- 
chanical means. 

In 1896, when this cistern was discovered, 
its exterior part seemed to be protected by 
a thick recovering of argil, and the inte- 
rior one by a stratum of stucco, certainly 
to protect the water from possible dangerous 
infiltrations. The water filtered through a 
sandy botton of some porous material and 
flowed into a lateral little well, raised above 
the level. And from this little well the 
water necessary to life was drawn up. Pro- 
fessor Marucchi in his Guide du Palatin 
justly observes that “ this particular may 
persuade our modern hygienists to be a 
little more modest. ” Later, the upper 
portion of the cistern was destroyed and 
intersected by another construction in opus 
quadratum, for which large blocks of tufa 
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' wefe employed. The cistern, undoubtedly 
aMeiw ito butidin in question, is tp 
be #eferr^ to very remote times, to tho^, 
perhaps, %hich preceded the installation of 
the Latian colony on the hill, so that it 
completely disappeared under the much 
more later construction in opus quadra- 
turn. For what possible reason did the 
builders of the donius paterna Tiberiana, 
which we have already studied, sacrifice 
the architectural development on this side, 
if not for the existence of notable historic 
remains of a religious-politic monument, 
sacred in the mind of those ages? So many 
thought to recognise in this construction 
before the domus., near to the archaic cis- 
tern, an enclosure in which a poor rustic 
cottage was to be seen recording that an- 
cient one formerly inhabited by the founder 
and his adoptive father Faustulus. Plutarch 
opportunely refers that Romulus lived 
near the “ steps of the Beautiful Steep place 
{gradus pulchri Littoris) on the slope 
which goes towards the Circus It^ximus 
from the Palatine ” (Jiamul. aoX;; according 
to Dionysius of HalicarnassuiS ibis co 
was at the side of the l|iir between 




An Italic cottage. 




‘^JFrotn a photo by Moscioni). 
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labrum and the Circus, or, rather, at the 
side of the Palatine overlooking thd Circus, 
and he adds that those who had the care 
of it only restored it naainta,iuing its shape 
and form without adding any ornament. 
{Arch. I 79). The Regionary Catalogue 
(Reg. X), puts it near the temple of Cybele; 
and Varro {De ling. Lat. V 54) near the 
house of Romulus, apud aedem Romuli., 
puts the Germalense quinticeps or the 
“ fifth Sacrarium of Argives ”. 

If the “ cottage of Romulus ” or '* hut 
of Faustulus ” was also known by the name 
of “ temple of Romulus ” that derived from 
the memories it was preserving or from 
other reasons unknown to us. In this neigh- 
bourhood a temple to Bacchus is also men- 
tioned,quoted by Martial {Epigr. I 71, 9), 
and another dedicated to the goddess Fever, 
in order to dispel her evil power which was 
jpanifested by the deadly miasma of the 
marshes laying beneath when 

... ancor lambiva il Tebro 
TEvandrio colie (i). 

(Cawoucci, Innanzi alle terme di Caracalla), 

(i) « u*. when the Tiber was still lapping the hill of 

Evandcr 
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On this spot of the Hill, it arose also a 
temple of the goddess Viriplaca or “ap- 
peaser of husbands, ” the beneficent guar- 
dian of domestic peace invoked by ancient 
Roman wives, when they like some modern 
ones came to blows because of the bad 
temper of their companion in the . . . 
nage. And, perhaps, no other Goddes un- 
dertook so many hard tasks as the good 
and peaceful Viriplaca. 

This' is the group of monuments which 
covered this side of the Germains and the 
remains of which cannot be identified. To 
give an idea of the Romulean cottage we 
reproduce {Fig. A) a typical example of the 
ancient Italic cottages, built on the Pala- 
tine by Comm. G. Boni. 

Ovid, referring to the cottage of the 
Founder, sings 

A Spice de canna sir aminib usque domum. 

The words in archaic characters, - ARSE 
VERSE, - we read on the door, recall the 
deprecation made by primitive inhabitants 
to keep off fire. 

Finally, always on this side, towards the 
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Circus Maximus and the Velabrum, a steep 
slope among intricate constructions in opus 
quadratum and masonry, shows us an an- 
cient access to the Romuiean city. Here 
were, then, the steps of the Beautiful Steep 
Place {gradus pdlchri Littoris) which as 
we have already said, Plutarch speaks of in 
his of Romulus, or the otherwise called 

scalae Caci of Solinus, the staircases of 
Cacus or Cacius {Polyhisl. I i8). 


It is almost impossible to establish to 
which monument the group of masonry ari- 
sing before the domus paterna Tiheriana" 
(hereditary palace of Tiberius) is to be re- 
ferred, and not all the topographers are in 

t 

accord as to its identity. But, beyond this 
group, a high stylobate in pietra albana 
(peperino) and masonry arises, of a very 
ancient construction, against which a head- 
less statue of a sitting woman and some 
remains of columns also in pietra albana^ 
are leaning. A group of secular trees gives 
the monument a very picturesque aspect 
{Fig. XI). 
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The statue and inscription M • D • M • I • 
sculptured upon a near cippus help us to 
identify the monument: M{agnae\ D[eorum] 
M[atri] I[deae]\ “ to Idea, great Mother of 
the Gods. ” The M4ter megdle tMa^ as the 
Greeks called her, was also known by the 
name of Cybele. She was venerated with 
orgiastic rites in the East, and she symbo- 
lised the mysterious procreating power that 
was diffusing life everywhere. And the 
headless statue we observe on a pedestal, 
leaning against the stylobate, has, in fact, all 
the characteristics of the famous Goddess. 

We see her sitting upon a throne with 
arms with leonine head and feet, certainly 
in allusion to the belief which pictured the 
Goddess accompanied or drawn upon a car- 
riage by lions. Another of her attributes, 
was the turreted diadem with which her 
head was certainly adorned. The type here 
reproduced seems to be the same created 
by Phidias when he concreted the ideal 
myth of Rhea Cybele. 

The orientation of the edifice, - of which 
only the formless nucleous of the stylobate 
subsists, - and the remains in pietra alhana 
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may give an idea of its great an'-iquity. 
Everyting, then, induces us to believe it to 
be the temple of Cybele vowed about 204-5 
during the war against Hannibal, built 
bythe censors Marcus Livy Salinator and 
Caius Claudius Nero and dedicated about 
thirteen years after, on the loth of April 
of the year 191 B. C. by Marcus Junius 
Brutus (Liv. XXXVI 36). 

This temple restored or reconstructed by 
Augustus, as it is said in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum (IV 8), and restored also b}^ 
Pertinax in the year 192, according to the 
inscription on the side of the above men- 
tioned cippus, seems to have always main- 
tained its archaic and venerable aspect of 
a monument of the republican age. What 
precisely appears from the few remains in 
pietra albana seem to testify to its ancient 
and solemn origin because of which it was 
considered a noble monument of the Clau- 
dians. 

And to this sacred edifice is to be re- 
ferred one of the most brilliant feats of the 
republican age and the legend of the ves- 
tal Quinta Claudia. 
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Hannibal, Asdrubal, Caius Claudius Nero and Marcus 
Livy Salinator - The battle of the Me thaur us -Tem- 
pests and ** Libri Sibillini (Sibylline Books) - The 
simulacre of Cybele at Ostia - The vestal Quinta 
Claudia - The ** Cybele ** of Pesshius in the temple 
of the Palatine - The ** Gallif’ Cybele, Atys and 
St, Austin - The simulacre of Cybele and the "'■ ra- 
pina sacrilega (sacrilegious robbery) of Serena - 
Alaric and St. Jerome. 

Since the year 219 B. C. the Republic had been men- 
aced by important political events; to these was later 
added the fright caused by sudden meteoric phenomena. 
Hannibal was encamping, in the year 207, with his army 
not far from the Metapontum, previous to giving battle 
to the consul Caius Claudius Nero, and awaiting the 
reinforcements with which his brother Asdrubal had to 
furnish him. But in the mean time, the consul with 
a great number- of soldiers hastened to the assistance of 
the other consul Marcus Livy Salinator who, at Sena 
del Metauro was keeping the army of Asdrubal at bay. 
The sanguinar)' l^attle which followed signalised the 
end of the Carthaginian power in Italy. When Hannibal 
saw his trother’s head flung into his own camp by 
means of a catapult, he comprehended the disaster and 
understood that Fortune was turning her back on him ; 
but, notwithstanding the great defeat they suffered, the 
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Carthaginian forces continued to be a serious danger 
for the lower Italy. 

In the year 206 B. C. some violent cyclones pelted 
showers of stones which were considered as a punishment 
and a menace of worse calamities sent by the angry gods 
enemies of Rome. After having consulted the prophe- 
tical Sibylline Books, the priests said that as soon as 
the venerable simulacre of “ the great Mother of the 
Gods ” Rhea Cybele should have been brought from 
Pessinus, in Asia Minor, to Rome, Hannibal would have 
quitted Italy. Servius, the well known commentator of 
the Aeneidy told us in what this strange simulacre con- 
sisted [In Aen. \TI, 188). He called it acus matris 
Deuni and it was later considered - like the “ augur's 
wand ” of Romulus, the “ Penates ” of Aenea and the 
“ Ancyles ” - as one of the pignora fataliay with which 
the destiny of Rome was strictly connected. 

This simulacre seems to have been a silver or ano- 
ther metal statue having, - as the legend says, - a co- 
nical and deep brown siliceous stone fallen from heaven 
in place of the head ; a meteoric stone, probably, which 
by the superstition of the age was worshipped as a gift 
of the gods. 

Ovid, in the IV^h book of his Fasti, gives us a 
description of the divinity and of its simulacre. Attalus, 
king of Phrygia refused to give the statue to the Roman 
notables sent to Pessinus to carry it away ; but, having 
been later menaced, in a vision, with the punishments 
of the Goddess, he deigned to do so and the statue 
started for Rome, on board of a sacred ship built for 
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the purpose. But when the ship reached the mouth of 
the Tiber, where the Senatus, the priests and the people 
had hurried up to welcome the simulacre, it stranded 
on a sand-bank ; the efforts made by the sailors and the 
people to raise it were useless. There was among others, 
a young girl of the gens Claudia.^ the vestalis maxima 
Quinta Claudia who had come there together with the 
vestal virgins. Some old fossils of those times suspected 
her of dishonesty because of the excessive care she was 
taking of her head-dress; a very unseemly thing for a 
Vestal who had taken the vow of chastity. 

The poet has it that the girl at first, conscious of 
her own mnocency, despised the lying accusations; but 
these were afterwards brought against her in such force 
that it required a miracle to save her from being con- 
demned to be buried alive in the Campus Sceleratus (the 
Field of the Crime). 

Whilst the people were fortelling the most sad cala- 
mities for the sudden stranding of the ship, the vestal 
came forward and having knelt down, thrice sprinkled her 
head with the water of the river, and thrice raised her 
suppliant hands to Heaven; and whilst every one thought 
she had gone out of her mind she turned to the simu- 
lacre of the Goddess with this prayer; “ I have been 
declared guilty of umpurity. I will own to have deserved 
this accusation, if thou also condemnest me. But if 
thou believest I am pure, be my protectress and allow 
me to raise thy sacred ship with my pure hands. ” So 
prayed the vestal, and having grasped the cable of the 
ship she raised it without effort, while the multitude were 
cheering her loudly. 
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After many sacrifices and prayers of thanksgiving, the 
ship arrived to where the little river Almone flows into 
the Tiber ; the simulacre and the utensils destined to the 
worship of Cybele were washed. This was the origin of 
the Megalesian festivals which were held, afterwards, on 
April 4 to honour Cybele. 

The simulacre of the Goddess, placed upon a cha- 
riot drawn by oxen and preceeded by the vestal Quinta 
Claudia, entered Rome and was placed in the temple of 
Victor (Ovid, vv. 191-372). 


The divinity was solemnly brought into 
the temple of Cybele which, dedicated in the 
year 563 of Rome (191 B. C.), was begun 
thirteen years before, on the Palatine, by 
Marcus Livy Salinator and Caius Claudius 
Nero. It was about twelve years since Han- 
nibal had been beaten at Zama by Scipio the 
African, und seven years since Philip the 
Third, king of Macedonia had been beaten 
in Thessaly by the Romans. 

Just for curiosity we shall add that of so 
many monuments which commemorated the 
episode of the vestal Quinta Claudia one 
cippus is still conserved in the Musei Ca- 
pitolini dedicated to Cybele and to “ Navis 
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Salvia ” upon which we can see the ship 
with the simulacre of Cybele floated by the 
celebrated vestal Claudia. According to 
Cancogni the vestal was later venerated 
under the name of Navis Salvia, as a 
protecting genius of the navigation on the 
Tiber. 

The worship of Cybele was intrusted to 
a colleg.e of eunuchs or emasculated priests 
called Metragyrtae or Galli from Phrygia, 
from the name of the river Callus the water 
of which, according to Ovid, had the sad 
power to arouse the fury of those who had 
drunk it. And these priests, shamefully 
mutilated, in their orgiastic rites, going 
through the streets of the city, were ac- 
customed to strike themselves at the sound 
of fifes, cymbals, horns and timbrels. The 
emperor Helagabalus himself was not asha- 
med to make his appearance among them. 

The feast in honour of Cybele and of the 
youth Atyswas celebrated in the same man- 
ner; this priest beloved by the Goddess 
having broken his chastity vows became 
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mad, emasculated himself and died bitterly 
bewailed by the Goddess. From this epi- 
sode the habit of the autoemasculation in- 
troduced among these priests, and that of 
the other ceremonies, were derived (Min. 
Fel. Oct: 22, 24; Tert. Apol. 12, 15, 25; 
Aug. De civ. Dei VI 26). 

And to prove that the temple ofCybele 
had been erected at public expense, we 
shall add that the priests themselves went 
round begging at all the doors until the 
latest times. And St. Austin, who died 
about 430, relates that at his time, usque 
ad hesternum diem., the sacred hymns were 
sung in the rites of the ancient worship of 
Rhea, which were still practised in some 
towns. 

At any rate we must not forget that these 
orgiastic rites which had come from Phrygia 
to Rome, had been only received by the 
most corrupt and ignorant of the people. 

* 

* * 

The episode of the Phrygian Goddess, who, 
according to the legend saved Rome from 
the fury of Hannibal, is connected with the 
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tragic death of Serena, niece of the em- 
peror Theodosius the Great (379-395 A.D.) 
and wife of Stilicone, the hero who, with 
three memorable battles at Arcadia, Pol- 
lenzo and Florence saved the Empire of the 
West from Alaric and his Goths and from 
the Germans under Radagasius, and who 
was killed by order of the emperor Honor- 
ius in the year 408. In the same year 
Alaric moved once more against Rome. 
The pagan historian Zosimus {Hist, m^a V) 
writes as follows: 

Whilst Alaric was besieging, Rome, the Assembly- 
suspected Serena of secret connivance with the barbarians. 
The senators and Claudia herself, the half sister of the 
Emperor thought of putting Serena to death, hoping that 
her execution would induce Alaric to leave Rome. But it 
was an unjust suspicion, for Serena had never dreamed 
of opening the gates of the city to the enemy ; but she 
had blasphemed against the Gods and she was doomed 
to expiate her faults, as I shall here relate. When: 
Theodosius the Senior entered Rome he shattered the 
tyranny ofEugenius, expelled priests and priestesses from 
the temples, and- closed them. Serena, who was takings 
great pleasure in all this, desired to go and examine 
the shrine of the “Great Mother of the Gods,’’ and 
having seen a precious necklace which still ornamented 
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the neck of the Goddess, took possession of it, and clasped 
it round her own neck. An old woman, the last sur- 
viviiii^ vestal, who witnessed the sacrilege, harshly re- 
proached Serena and predicted that she and her husband 
would surely expiate the profanation. At first the princess, 
captivated by the beauty of the necklace, took no notice 
of the terrible malediction and came out of the temple. 
But her mind was unceasingly tormented by the thought 
that the words of the old vestal might come true, as really 
happened : the sacrilegist Princess died by strangulation ! 

But the fate of Rome was signed! The 
Senate, having payed a heavy ransom, re- 
pulsed once more the barbarians; but in 
the year 410 Alaric besieged Rome again 
and took possession of it on August 24th. 

The city was ferociously sacked, and 
St. Jerome, from the herfnitage of Bethle- 
hem, sorroAV fully wrote: « I am overhelmed 
with grief; the city which dominated the 
world is at the mercy of the barbarians! » 
(Ep. CXXVII, ad Princip.). 
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More about the palace of Tiberius - The imperial viri- 
daria - An ancient opmioji of P. Rosa accepted by 
Alessandro Capannari - A gallant of difficult taste ~ 
The P'arnese Garde7ts a7id the Arcadia - The Pa-- 
laime and the vandals of our oivn coimiry. 

Before we visit the remains of the pleas- 
ant Farnese Garden, which is entered by 
a modern staircase, let us glance over the 
little vaulted cells, set in a line to the right 
between the temple of Cybele and the first 
century house. They have been attributed 
to the back portion of the domus or palace 
of Tiberius supposed by some to have 
extended, together with the domus Caligu- 
lanUy from the clivus Victoriae until here, 
but, as we have already informed our 
readers, Suetonius assures us that “ Tiber- 
ius never embellished Rome with build- 
ings.” Moreover a staircase branching off 
from the clivus Victoriae^ after having led 
into a row of rooms supposed to belong to 
some constructions of the emperor Com- 
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modus, leads steeply and directly, without 
any other communication, up to the g^arden ; 
and the topographical fragment of this side 
of the Palatine conserved in the ‘ Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, ’ immediately after the 
Clivus,comes close upon some constructions 
of Septimius Severus and his son Caracalla, 
unless it should refer to already preexisting 
buildings, restored or transformed by these 
two emperors. We do not know what dis- 
coveries may be made by further excava- 
vations; but some partial tests here and 
there show us that the Antonini, taking 
advantage of anterior works, laid out a large 
and magnificent terrace for one of those 
sumptuous hanging gardens so common in 
ancient times, in the area formerly supposed 
to have been occupied by the palace of 
Tiberius. These hanging gardens were 
kept splendidly and with sumptuous oriental 
taste by the subsequent emperors and 
especially by Helagabalus who, - according 
to the Historia Augusta (Ael. Lampr. Ant. 
Heliog. 1 8 sqq.), - was so fond of flowers 
as to scatter them everywhere; flowers 
were also employed by him to kill by as- 
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phyiia with their perfume the poor parasites 
at Jaiis table. 

IJe ' \vas brazen faced enough to order 
that during the summer, a great deal of 
snow be carried from distant places into 
his garden: Montem nivium in viridario 
domus aestaie fecit advectis nivibus. 

* * 

Also the clever and regretted Alessandro 
Capannari, following, in one of his writings 
{La casa di Tiberio stil Palatino\. Rosa’s 
opinion [Plains et peintures de la maison 
paternelle de Tibkre\ proved that the domus 
Tiberiana is to be recognised in the iitowMS 
of the first century we have already des- 
cribed. The arguments adduced by the 
Roman archaslogist seem to obtain a i^w 
confirmation. And if anybody objects that 
Suetonius refers [Aul. Vitell. 15) that Vi- 
tellius banquetting in the “ domus Tiber- 
iana ” saw the burning of the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol during the struggle “ 
between Vitellians and Flavians, the writer 
will answer that we see, now, paly tbe 
ground portion of the house and we ignore^^ 




Fig. XII. {From a photo by Mosciont), 



The temple of Juppiter Victor. 
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tlierefore, its primitivie height. Whidb, ac- 
•cofdiog to the habit of those times, was so 
great as to surpass the floor of the near 
Hiiridarium and to allow the emperor to 
overlook.the scene. In fact, as we can easily 
observe, the little peristyle behind the 
rooms with paintings is at a higher level 
than the floor of these same rooms. 

Moreover, our opinion is not contradicted 
by the narration of Tacitus {Hist. Ill 84), 
in which he refers that the emperor Vitel- 


lius, - as soon as Rome was occupied by 
the Flavians during the military revolt 
which put Vespasian in possession of the 
throne, - fled to the Aventine passing 
through “ posterior fide of the Palace.” 
■Tacitus, pwhaps, here alludes to the domus 
Augustana or the CcUigulana one, if not to 
the word Palatium, antonomastically used 
to desi^ the whole of the imperial build- 
ings In another passage Tacitus also re- 
'lates Otho, - having left 


Ihe betray*^ JGalba hearing before the altar 
of of the aruspex 

accompanied by the freed- 
pa'ssihg through ' the' house - 
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of Tiberius, - per Tiberianam domum^ - and 
the Velabrum, reached the conspirators who 
were Waiting for him near the temple of 
Saturn at the Roman Forum (cf. Suet. Oiho 6). 
As we can easily observe, this passage from 
Tacitus, instead of denying our opinion con- 
firms it, for, “ the domus of the first centur}'^ 
with paintings ” arose exactly, on the route 
taken by Otho to go to the Velabrum and, 
from thence, to the temple of Saturn ; Otho 
reached the Forum “ passing through the 
so called house of Tiberius ” as Plutarch 
confirms {Galb. 24). 

Some suppose that the great palace cons- 
tructed by Domitian and called domus 
Augustiana^ was also known by the name 
of Tiberiana domus. But we cannot admit 
that this palace had been called Tiberianus 
having been erected upon preexisting Au- 
gustan and Neronian building and having 
been always distinguished by historian from 
the domus or “ palace ” of Tiberius. 

* 

* * 

But the “ cells ” in question, belong they 
or not to the back portion of the Caligulan 
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buildings ( Fig. XI ), partially transfor- 
med, may be, by the Antonini, are al- 
ways interesting for their graffiti. Espe- 
cially the sixth cell with a wooden gate is 
particularly interesting. Very probably 
these places have been inhabited by sold- 
iers or slaves. Names of foreign persons, 
wishes, drawings, sentences already studied 
and illustrated by Prof. Correra in the Bul- 
lettino della Commissione Archeologica co- 
munale di Roma of the year 1894, are at 
present almost illegible. In the little room 
closed b}' a wooden railing we can decipher, 
but with great difficulty, amidst a number 
of drawings of alt kinds, this not very flatter- 
ing distich for the fair. sex of the city; 

Omnia formosis cupio donare piiellis^ 

Sed mihi de populo nulla puella placet, 

“ I would be disposed to give everything 
to the beautiful girls, but, among the people, 
there is no girl I like ”. Nevertheless the 
beauty of the women of the roman people 
has been always admired! 
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We. enjoy a beautiful view from the 
height of the Farnese gardens which are 
now a poor reminiscence of the ancient and 
luxuriant imperial hanging gardens. The 
Aventine, the Janiculum, and below the 
Vatican, surround the Palatine with villas, 
gardens, monuments in which the austere 
classical style mixes with the suggestive 
one of the Christian Middle-Ages and of 
Rome during the Renaissance and during 
modern times. Beneath lie the Velabrum 
with the arches of Janus Quadrifrons and 
the roman-byzantine church of St. George. 

The capitoline Hill is there with its moles, 
and we can easily imagine how splendid 
and suggestive must have been the white 
temple of Jupiter before the Palatine. At 
its foot is the valley of the Forum with 
monuments and remains of the most remote 
ages. And beyond, the panorama of the 
city with its towers, churches, palaces, and 
villas, is enclosed, - as in an immense am- 
phitheatre, - by the Sabine mountains and 
the Latian Hills with their charming little 
country-towns. 
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It is in this pleasant spot, so shady and 
quiete, that in the year 1690 the Academy 
of the Arcadia was inaugurated by Gravina 
and Crescimbeni. The garden, now-a-days, 
has been embellished by Prof. Boni, with 
plants and trees more in harmony with 
history and local souvenirs, with reproduct- 
ions of altars and archaic cottages. And 
here the visitor prefers to stop to meditate 
on the tumultuous vicissitudes of imperial 
Rome. 


In the corner of this area, towards the 
so -called house of Tiberius,” there is a 
piscina supposed by some to be a basin for 
holding fish and by others a mediceval piece 
of work. It is, perhaps, an ancient cons- 
truction restored in a later age. Which 
would confirm the opinion about the hang- 
ing garden of the Antonini, if we think 
that, -according to Lampridius {Ant. Heliog. 
23 sqq.), - the emperor Helagabalus, who 
liked fishes very much, constructed fish- 
ponds everywhere. 
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In 1866 a lime-kiln was discovered by 
Rosa near the piscina. This lime-kiln was 
full of admirable sculptures among which, 
as our illustrious Lanciani writes in his 
Storia degli Scavi di Roma (vol. I, p. 27), 
were brought to light a veiled bust of 
Claudius, a head of Nero, three caryatids 
or basket-women in nero antico^ a nice 
statuette of an ephebe of green basalt, and 
many other fragments of less importance. 
This testifies to the almost general ignor- 
ance and to the devastations which so 
greatly damaged the ancient monuments in 
the xvth and xvith centuries. “ Vandalism 
indeed incomprehensible! ” - good Cancogni 
exclaims {Le rovine^ ecc., p. 51), - “ recon- 
sidering the enthusiasm revived in the 
humanists and in the scholars of the xvth 
century by their return to love and admir- 
ation for antiquity; reconsidering that Gua- 
rino Veronese’s hair went white with grief 
for having lost, in a ship-wreck, many 
ancient books; reconsidering, lastly; that 
Pomponius Laetus for his love of Roman 
antiquity, on the anniversary of the build- 
ing of Rome, prostrated himself, together 
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with all the academicians, before the statue 
of Romulus Quirinus.” 

All the objects discovered up here have 
since been carried into the ‘ Museo Nazio- 
nale delle Terme di Diocleziano.’ 


IX. 

A temple of Jupiter and a cippus of Domitius Calvinns - 
The battle at Sentino and Jupiter Victor ” - Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus and Decius Mure minor - 
Rome towards Craecian civilization - Nero and his 
palaces - Three emperors in 07 ie year and a half - 
The palace of the Flavians and Bianchini. 

From the height of the Farnese gardens, 
towards the edge of the hill a great base- 
ment is visible of an edifice we reach by 
the paved narrow street along the “ paternal 
domus of Tiberius ” {Fig. XII). This cons- 
truction in chip of flint-stone and tufa, 
towards the Circus Maximus still conserves 
the remains of an ample flight of steps with 
landing-places. A circular pedestal of the 
fourth landing has this inscription : DOMI- 
TIVS • M • F • CALVINVS • | PONTIFEX | 
COS ITER- IMPER DE MANIBIEIS- - i. e. 
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“ built with the war booty by Domitius 
Calvinus, son of Marcus, pontifex, twice 
consul and general.” This inscription, 
found not far from here, seems to have no 
relation with the history of the building. 
This inscription evidently refers to the 
consul of the years 701 and 714 a. u. c. 
who, in 706, by order of Julius Ceesar, very 
efficaciously partecipated in the battle by 
which Pompey the Great was defeated at 
Farsaluni. 

He fought also in Spain and defeated the 
Cerretans who in the year 718 had risen 
in rebellion (53-35 B.C.). Calvinus was a 
fierce adversary of ^Emilius Scaurus who, 
having opposed his election to a high post 
in the priesthood, was by the former accused 
of negligence in the worship of the gods of 
his native country. 

As Dion Cassius mentions {Hist. XLVIII 
42), this general spent the money gained 
from the war bool3\ de manibieis, in res- 
toring and enlarging the Regia of the 
Pontifex in the Roman Forum at the side 
of the temple of Vesta. Was this a tribute 
of grateful affection from this valiant com- 
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mander towards his glorious chief who, 
having become pontifex maximus, passed, 
perhaps, in the Regia his last night from 
the 14th to the 15th of March of the year 
44 B.C.? And so also this cippus of the 
Palatine alludes to the works made by the 
same person with the money gained from 
the sale of the war booty. 

The building on which the cippus arises 
is, perhaps, of republican origin; here and 
there, some remains of masonry work re- 
call the restorations made at the time of 
the Antonini. It was, certainly, a temple; 
Rosa called it temple of Jupiter Victor \ 
Lanciani attributed it to Jupiter Defender 
{Jupiter Propugnator)^ because of the near 
remains of another building supposed by 
him to have been the schola or residence 
of a sacerdotal College. In fact it is not 
to be forgotten that in some epigraphic 
fragments found in different places, and 
especially in the Basilica Julia at the Ro- 
man Forum, it is spoken of cooptationes 
or elections held in the temple of Jupiter 
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Defender on the Palatine. Recently an 
archaeologist attributed this stylobate to 
the famous Augustan temple of Apollo of 
which we shall speak later. The excava- 
tions made to examine the structure did 
not solve the problem. The opinion of Rosa, 
however, who called it templum lovis Vi- 
ctoris (temple of Jupiter Victor) will 
triumph over the others. 

In the Notitia Regionum Urbis Romae, - 
an official catalogue of the buildings of the 
city, - compiled in the ivth century, this 
temple entered in X Regione^ the Palatine 
one, by the name of aedes lovis Victoris] 
and it is mentioned by this name also in 
other documents. The origin of this temple 
is attributed to a war episode of Republi- 
can Rome. 


In 295 B.C. Rome was fighting against the Samnites 
allied with the Etruscans, the Umbrians and the Gauls. 
Quintus Fabius Maximus Rullianus had been elected 
consul the fifth time together with Decius Mure Junior. 
A Roman legion having been defeated by the Etruscans 
Fabius, together with Decius guided the army into the 
territory of the Senon Gauls and fought the allies at 
Sentino (Umbria). As Livy relates (X, 27 sqq.), the 
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consul Quintus Fabius, before starting, promised Jupiter 
Victor to burn the spoils of the enemy should he obtain 
the victory. The battle at Sentino was, certainly, the 
most ferocious one of the Samniteu ar which lasted 53 years 
(343-290 B.C.). The victory was still uncertain when 
the consul Decius Mure rushed into the thick of the 
fight and died gloriously. The Roman legions, then, 
furiously attacked the enemy who was defeated and put 
to flight. Quintus Maximus Rullianus entered Rome in 
triumph, and few years later, together with his son 
Quintus Fabius Gurges who had been already defeated 
by Samnites in the Campania, obtained another great 
victory over the Samnite C. Pontius, the conqueror of 
the Romans at Caudium in 321 B.C. 

It is to be remembered that the legionaries following 
the triumphal chariot of Q. F. Maximus Rullianus, ins- 
tead of exalting their own chief, celebrated especially 
with their rude and soldierly songs, - mconditis niiiifa- 
ribus carminibus. - the glorious death of Decius Mure 
(L1V.X30; Val. Max. />>/?/., ecc. V 7, i; Oros. Ill 2,8). 

We do not know the year in which the 
temple of Jupiter Victor, voted, perhaps, by 
Quintus Fabius Maximus before the battle, 
was located. Ovid mentions {Fast. IV 
621 sq.) the day of its inauguration, - the 
13th of April, - but he does not mention 
the year. Livy only relates that the consul, 
to keep his promise, burnt the spoils of the 
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enemy in honor of Jupiter Victor. So this 
building may be considered as the com- 
miemorative monument of the triumph of 
the roman supremacy over one of the most 
bellicose people of southern Italy. 

It is not to be forgotten that in 312 B.C. 
Appius Claudius Csecus, - adversary of 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, - opened and 
laid the Appian Way. 

And so two temples, on the Palatine, com- 
memorated two decisive facts in the life 
and destiny of Rome: the temple of Jupiter 
Stator and the other of Jupiter Victor. 

Supposing, then, that the building in 
question is the commemorative temple of 
the victory at Sentino, it has a great his- 
torical importance, for, after this victory 
the Romans had the way open through 
Southern Italy and came into contact with 
the Colonies of the Magna Graecia which, 
in their turn, disclosed new horizons to the 
political activity of Rome and, together 
with Greece radically modified its culture 
and its civilization. 

The cell of the temple, constructed in 
opus quadratum with blocks of tufa, was 
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restored, if not reconstructed by the An- 
tonini who, as it seems, built also the sub- 
structions of the staircase leading into the 
temple. Its facade was adorned with eight 
columns, and its sides with sixteen ones. 
It was, certainly, one of the most character- 
istical buildings of the Republican age. 


We quit now the temple of Jupiter Victor 
and we reach, - passing through recent ex- 
cavations which brought to light remains 
and substructions of various ages, - a vast 
area full of interestingand picturesque ruins. 
We are, here, before the imposing remains 
of a whole buildnig which witnessed the 
most interesting events of imperial Rome 
{Fig. XIII). 

The area upon which these remains stand 
is an immense rectangle looking towards 
both the Circus Maximus and the Velia. 
Evidently, at first, this group of small pro- 
minences was here divided by a depression 
covered in early times by buildings upon 
the ruins of which new palaces arose later. 
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Suetonius informs us that Nero protracted 
the construction of the house he called 
Transitoria from the Palatine to the Esqui- 
line Hill: DomumaPalatio Esquilias usque 
fecit. Quam primo Transitoriam . . . nomi- 
navit [Ner. 31). This palace or group of 
constructions destroyed by the conflagra- 
tion of the year 64, certainly passed by 
means ot galleries or bridges, over streets 
which could not have been suppressed wi- 
thout great disconfort to the life of the 
city; and by this reason, as some suppose, 
the domus was called Transitoria. 

On this side of the Palatine, as it seems, 
Nero began the construction of his first 
palace to which succeeded, after the confla- 
gration, the invisa domus mentioned by 
Tacitus, and greatly hated by the people. 
It was also called Domus Aurea “ Golden 
House ” because of its sumptuousness, its 
mole, its wonders. Suetonius, speaking of 
this building, adds that Nero was especially 
unlucky for his mania of building which 
led him into robberies and confiscations of 
all sorts: Non in alia re tamen damnosior 
quam in aedificando (fb.). 
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The emperor, then, razed the preexisting 
buildings almost to the ground to erect on 
the same place his Domus Transitoria ; the 
large subterranean rooms recently brought 
to light, the staircaises, the galleries, show 
us the greatness and the sumptuousness 
of these two Neronian buildings produced, 
perhaps, by the daring genius of the ar- 
chitects Severus and Celer. 

But when the tyrant died so tragically 
during the sudden revolution in 68 A.D. 
after the ephemeral reigns of Galba, Otho 
and Vitellius, and the family of the Flavii 
with Vespasian had mounted the imperial 
throne, the hated Neronian buildings were 
condemned to disappear bit by bit. 

And so indeed they did, without regret! 
The emperor Hadrian on what still re- 
mained in his days, built the temple of 
Venus and Rome. 

So the ancient Neronian and preneronian 
remains divided and subdivided by sub- 
struction walls supported a new plat-form 
which filled up the depression of the hill 
on this side. 

On the new pit arose the celebrated do- 
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mtts of the Flavians 

meoti€i9M9(it>^^<Jt6ytis,P!utarchandoth1ers.^^^ 
Because of tl^^smisgovernment of the Far- 
nese and especially of Francis the First 
duke^ of Par^, we have no remarkable 
remains of this domus, the excavation of 
which lasted from 1720 to 1727 under the 
^direction of monsignor Bianchini. So the 
name of Bianchini, respected student of 
roman antiquities, was unfortunately joined 
with that of the duke Francis who was 
justly called, by our illustrious Lancianiv 
“ the last destroyer of the Palatine. ” 

In some topographical maps the palace 
we are about to describe is indicated by 
the name of domus Augustiana and not 
by that of domus Flaviorum or Domitiani. 
And by this name it is also mentioned by 
historians. As the official residence of the ? 
“ Augusti, ” - of the Emperors, - kU tho 
State affairs were discussed here. ThiSj 
building was finished by Domitian 
A.D.). Moreover, ns every o»e knows, the 
Flavians- .^redbtfei^lh^d " 

Augustus with a of he, 

they rebuilt - domus: ' 




The Triclinum in the palace of Domitian 
and the remains of preexisting buildings. 




Fig. XV. {From a photo by Mosciont). 



Absis and Pavement. 
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X. 

po^latc of Dofnitian — The " Aula Regia ** and Bian-^ 
things excavations - Modern devastations - The Ba- 
silica, the Flaman martyrs, pope Sixtus the Second 
and St, IxLurence • The ** Lararium** - A pagan 
emperor puts our Lord Jesus Christ among the Lares - 
A hdth^room devastated in jy2i. 

It seems that the Flavians having this 
immense and sumptuous building did not 
erect a new palace for their own residence 
but aimed rather at the embellishment of 
the Palatine as a seat more adapted to the 
great manifestations of imperial life, such 
as meetings, banquets, receptions, and the 
affairs appertainig to the cognitio principis^ 
or, “ imperial jurisdiction, ” and, above all 
to those ceremonies of an official character 
in which the religious and political activity 
of the princeps perpetuus ~ of the Emperor 
or future God, chief of the Roman World, - 
: was developed. 

reconstructions of this palace 
idive been made by Tognetti and Gatteschi. 
^ognetti’s reconstruction is reproduced in 
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Haugwitz’s Palatin\ the other one belongs 
to a series of reconstructions of classic 
monuments made by worthy Gatteschi under 
the patronage of the ‘ Comune di Roma ’ 
(Roman Town Council). 

Let us try to recognise, now, every por- 
tion of the building referring to the writers 
who illustrated this side of the Palatine. 

The domus Flaviana, in which we re- 
cognise a model of the classical type of 
the domus romana at the side looking 
towards the Palatine area, was preceded 
by a portico to which the fragment of the 
CO umn in cipoUino erected at the right 
hand corner must have belonged. {Fig. XIII). 

Three entrances lead from the portico 
into three rooms of various size and use. 
The central one is the largest. 

At the time of Bianchini’s excavations 
the condition and aspect of the domus 
Flaviana were different, and it is sad to 
remember the devastation made in those 
days. It is sufficient to mention that the 
two columns of giallo antico which adorned 
the central entrance were sojd by the duke 
of Parma to the stone-workers Perini and 
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Maciucchi for 3000 scudi (about 600 nound 
sterlings); the colossal block of marble at 
the threshold now adorns the high altar of 
the Pantheon. 

Bianchini justly recognised in this spa- 
cious hall the aula Palatina or Aula regia, 
as he called it in the epigraph by him placed, 
in 1726, on the further apse, as an unde- 
served encomium to Francis of Parma. 

The Aula regia, 47,29 meters by 35,47, 
which was in the place generally occupied, 
in the roman domus, by the Tablinum, 
had been constructed with bricks marked 
with the seal of the furnaces of Flavia 
Domitilla. 

The walls of this artistic hall were adorned 
with 16 columns of numidian and Phrygian 
marble with capitals and pedestals of white 
marble. Eight niches of different designs 
with porphyry columns completed its de- 
coration. 

Bianchini, who admired on the very 
spot the sumptuous decoration of the Aula 
regia, in his epigraph placed at the bottom 
of the hall, after having described its art- 
istic splendour and its magnificence, speaks 
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of colossal statues in blak basalt already 
existing there: additis e basaltico aethiopico 
ingentibus colossis. He discovered, in fact, 
not far from here, two statues of Hercules 
and Bacchus in black basalt, which are 
visible, at present, in the Museum of Parma; 
some capitals and many ornamental frag- 
ments are in the Naples Museum; and a 
few other remains have been removed to 
the Palazzo Farnese in Rome. 

So the only remains we have of the ma- 
gnificent Aula regia, - its demolished and 
formless walls, - sadly demonstrate how 
the taste and the worship of classical anti- 
quity of an illustrious man like Bianchini, 
have been oppressed by the iconoclastic 
and commercial mind of that dubious patron 
of art the duke of Parme and his Ministers 
at the Vatican, the marquis Ignazio de Santi 
and the Count Suzzani. 

As the emperor granted audiences in 
this room, we justly suppose that in the 
further apse the imperial throne arose, or 
augustale solium as the Cronaca di Monte 
Cassino calls it when speaking of the em- 
peror Heraclius’ coronation which took place 
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here in 629 A.D. It is to this emperor 
that the recovery of the « true Cross * of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is attributed. 

* 

* * 

The hall at the right is called Basilica. 
Of much smaller dimensions, it reminds us 
of those halls that the patricians and ma- 
gistrates had in their sumptuons dwellings 
to grant audiences to their clients or to 
treat the affairs of their own office. It is 
closed, at the bottom, by an apse where 
the remains of a podium for the imperial 
throne are still visible. We see, here, a 
fragment of a transenna, put again in its 
place by Rosa who arranged the other 
remains in order to give an idea of the 
ancient decoration of this hall. A double 
row of porticoes must have flanked its 
sides. 

It has been already justly observed that 
both private and public pagan Basilicas had 
their influence over the architecture of the 
Christian ones. In fact, many wealthy Chri- 
stian families who used to give this portion 
of their domus for the meetings of their 
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co-feligionists, contributed unknowingly to 
perpetuate in Christian temples the souvenir 
of the ancient meeting places under the 
name of Basilica. T o this many other proofs 
have been added resulting from the dis- 
covery of other buildings; that, for instance, 
of an ancient subterranean basilica outside 
Porta Maggiore which partially modifies, 
but does not destroy the old opinion. 

Here, the emperors gave judgment in 
criminal cases belonging to the cognitio 
principis\ and here also the members of 
the imperial council had their meetings to 
treat other state affairs. 

In this hall, perhaps, was decided the 
tragical fate of Flavius Clement and his 
wife Domitilla, of Acilius Glabrio and of 
the persons who were related to them either 
by friendship or faith, as Nereus and Achil- 
leus; and here also took place one of the 
most pitiful scenes of Christianity opposed 
to paganism. 


In 257-8 the emperor Valerianus forbade the Chri- 
stians to assemble in their subterranean cemeteries of 
the suburb. The pope Sixtus the Second, fearing a new 
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ferocious persecution, convoked his priests in the ceme- 
tery on the Appian Way. Taken by surprise by the 
imperial sbirroes he was conducted, together with his 
deacons to a place called basilica lovis, - basilica of Ju- 
piter, - and condemned to death, the pope and his com- 
panions were beheaded on the very spot where they broke 
the imperial law's. According to St. Ambrose, while the 
sbirroes were leading the venerable pope to death, Lau- 
rence, - the Spanish deacon, - went to meet him on the 
Appian Way and begged the pontiff to receive him as a 
companion in martyrdom. The pontiff encouraged him 
and ordered him to distribute the treasure of the church 
among the poor; the act induced the soldiers to arrest 
Laurence also and to lead him before the prefect. The 
latter desirous to appropriate the treasure of the Chris- 
tian community did his best to corrupt the young deacon 
who appeared to agree and promised the prefect that 
after three days he would have brought him the lon- 
ged for treasure. But Laurence, during these three 
days, distributed clandestinely all the riches among the 
poor. On the third day he called on the prefect ac- 
companied by a train of poor and beggars and showing 
them to him, said: “ Here are the treasures the Church 
prides herself on ! ” The young Laurence was condemned 
to the atrocious torture of the gridiron and was buried 
in the cemetery of Ciriaca on the via Tiburtina (see 
Prud. Peri stephanon^ hymn. II Laurentio archid,). 

Classical frescoes on the right w'all of the Basilica of 
St. Laurence outside-the-walls commemorate the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Laurence who, - according to Pruden- 
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tius, - before dying prayed fervently to god for the sa- 
fety of Rome. The church of San Sisto Vecchio which 
we see now-a-days on the Appian Way shows the tra- 
veller the very spot where Laurence met Sixtus the 
Second ; an epigraph in the Pope’s crypt in the cemetery 
of Calixtus, commemorates the pontiff killed in that neigh- 
bourhood by order of the emperor Valerianus. The church 
of San Lorenzo in Panisperna erected on the ancient ther- 
mae of Olympiade shows the spot of his martyrdom. 


The Acta then, as we have already hinted, 
refer that Sixtus and Laurence were judged 
and condemned in the Basilica lovis. Ac- 
cording to some topographers the question 
is not about the Basilica Flaviana but 
about a temple of Jupiter, the one near, 
perhaps, dedicated to Jupiter Victor; in 
fact in the Christian language of the Mid- 
dle-Ages the word basilica also signified 
“ temple. ” . But, as we shall see later the 
triclinum or dining-room of the Flavian 
palace, was also called lovis coenatio. Ba- 
silica and triclinum, then, in course of time, 
took their names from the temple of Jupiter 
Victor close by. Therefore the basilica 
lovis of the Acta of the Saints Sixtus and 
Laurence must be identified with the hall 
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where we now are and where those two 
illustrious Christian martyrs of the period 
of Valerianus were condemned among many 
others. 

In the hall to the left of the Aula regia 
recently explored by new excavations, the 
Lararium is supposed to have been where 
the protecting Gods of the Imperial house 
were venerated. The discovery made by 
Bianchini of an ara (altar), later ruthlessly 
destroyed, and of a little marble altar, con- 
firm this supposition. It was adorned, be- 
fore, by the Genius Augusti^ or protecting 
genius of the Emperor; at the sides of the 
altar were two “ lares, ” one sustaining a 
bucket and the other the horn for the liba- 
tions. The back of the altar was adorned 
with a crown. It was here also that the 
emperor Alexander Severus (222-235 A.D.) 
ordered the simulacres of Abraham and 
Christ to be kept together with those of 
many other illustrious benefactors of hu- 
manity. 

In this same place Bianchini discovered 
a stone of a deep brown color and conical 
in shape which reminded him of the other 
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one which so strangely adorned the simu- 
lacreof Cybele brought from Pessinus. We 
do not know what became of this fragment. 
It must have certainly disappeared because 
of the vandalistic distructions perpetrated 
in the excavations of those days. We know, 
in fact, that on May 1721, was ruthlessly 
destroyed a magnificent bath-room the de- 
coration of which was almost intact (Lan- 
ciani. The Ruins ecc. p. 157-167). Mosaics, 
bas-reliefs, niches, columns of porphyry, 
serpentine, giallo antico, pavonazzetto; five 
lions’ heads in gilt brass, remains of paint- 
ings and of the artistic ceiling, everything 
was barbarously ruined and spoilt. Such 
was the devastation made in those days 
that even some beautiful mural paintings 
sent to Parma and, afterwards, to Naples, 
were so neglected and spoilt through ca- 
relessnes that almost nothing remained of 
them. The copies made by Piccini and Bar- 
toli did not compensate in any way for such 
damage. 
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XL 

More about the palace of Domitian ~ The peristyle - Do- 
mitian, Nero and the phengites ** stone - The tri- 
clinum - A banquet of the emperor Domitian and 
the murder of Elius Pertinax narrated by Julius Ca- 
pitolinus - The spot called * ^ Sicilia ’ ' - The Nym~ 
phaeus - More about Nero and his ** domus, 

The first three halls of the palace, - through 
two wide entrances formerly sumptuously 
adorned with marbles and columns, led to 
the Peristyle or inner court-yard surroun- 
ded by a portico of columns. The area of 
the peristyle is 3600 square metres. 

The columns, pedestals and capitals of 
white marble have completely disappeared. 
Only some wretched remains are still vi- 
sible of the ancient decoration. 

Suetonius relates that the emperor Domitian, “thie- 
ving in order to meet the wants of the exhausted aera- 
rium and cruel through his fear, ** inopia rapax, metu 
saevus, avoided by everybody and fearing everything was 
walking through this portico while the praetorians were 
watching at the entrances to this concealed place. When 
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he reached his 45^h year of age, however, he became the 
victim of a conspiracy led by his wife Domitilla herself 
in the year 96; this plot placed on the throne the old 
Nerva {Dom. 17). 

Suetonius also refers in the biography 
of this tyrant {ibid. 14) that he got the 
walls of the portico covered with “ pheng- 
ites, ” a marble which, according to Pliny 
was discovered in Cappadocia in the times 
of Nero, and it was so bright as to reflect 
everything like a looking-glass; so the 
suspicious and lonely Emperor was able to 
perceive immediately everyone who tried 
to approach him unseen. Nero rebuilt with 
this most rare marble the ancient temple 
of Fortuna Seia, - already erected by Ser- 
vius Tullius, - which was closed by the t}'- 
rant into the perimeter of his domus (PI in. 
Nat. hist. XXXVI 22). 

On both sides of the peristyle the re- 
mains of halls are visible which must have 
been used as a passage into the inner rooms 
of the palace. The halls at the side of the 
‘Monastero della Visitazione ’ are still par- 
tially covered, but their remains were re- 
cognised when this wing of the monastery 
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was built and which will be very soon de- 
molished in order to begin the new exca- 
vations at this classical side of the Palatine. 
At present the area of the peristyle, com- 
pletely explored by Prof. Boni, here and 
there shows the traces of its ancient bright- 
ness. In the centre the brick relief of a 
tiny labyrinth marks the spot of a basin or 
fountain with meanders in which an inge- 
nious artist, by means of buoys made use 
of the force of the water for many water- 
works. 


Another very spacious hall {Fig. XIV) 
followed the Peristyle with which it forms 
at present, one immense square, the division- 
walls and the entrances having completely 
disappeared. Rosa’s excavations showed 
the true destination of this locality formerly 
supposed to be the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine, erected by Augustus. It has been 
ascertained, that the hall was adorned by 
16 granite columns of which a few remark- 
able fragments have been discovered. At 
the bottom of the hall the apse was found 
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with its pavement inlaid with porphyry , ser- 
pentine, giallo and pavonazzetto in opus 
Alexandrinunt. The architectonic frag- 
ments here and there discovered, the re- 
mains of the magnificent pavement which, 
with its various strata shows its succes- 
sive restorations and reconstructions, eve- 
rything confirms that this hall, for wealth 
of marbles and ornamentation was not in- 
ferior to the other portions of the Flavian 
dwelling. It was not difficult, when the 
digging up was accomplished, to recognize 
in this hall the Triclinum of the palace, ac- 
cording to the indications given by Vitru- 
vius on the banquet rooms used among the 
Graecians {Arc hit. IV 5). Likewise the apse 
at the bottom, was undoubtedly destined to 
hold, in a more elevated place, the convi- 
vial bed and ■ the imperial table; the guests 
had to take their places at the other ta- 
bles or beds around the hall {Fig. XV). 
It was, perhaps, here that the emperor 
Domitian, invited to dinner the patrician 
and senatorial class of Rome. In fact many 
authors speak of this episode. 
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The emperor was not in harmony either with the 
Senate or with the more learned and intellectual class, 
of citizens. Agricola, the father-in-law of the historian 
Tacitus, Erennius Senecio, Arulenus Rusticus, Aelius 
Lama, Salvus Cocceianus, Sallust Lucullus suffered first 
from his ingratitude and his suspicion and then from his 
hatred. One night a sudden invitation of the emperor 
called the most remarkable personages of the senato- 
rial and patrician class to dinner on the Palatine. This 
act, apparently munificent and poilte, might hide a snare, 
but, on the other hand, it was too dangerous not to 
accept the invitation. So nobody refused the imperial 
banquet. But what a strange banquet ! The hall 
and the tables were hung in mourning. The servants, 
put on mourning in accordance with the mournful custom 
of the atri liciores^ served dinner to the guests ; the 
dishes were those used in funereal banquet, and the 
sepulchral torches substituted the lanterns and the chan- 
deliers. Everyting was menacing death and the emperor, 
at the bottom of the hall, seemed to enjoy the general 
dismay. 

Suddenly the funereal emperor made a sign, and many 
couples of Numidian slaves and gladiators rushed into the 
hall and began a pyrrhic dance to the clashing of arms 
and shields. And when everybody thought that the hour 
of death had arrived at another sign from the tyrant the 
doors were opened again and all the guests were dismissed 
with the monition that “ the funereal farce might have 
become a tragedy. 

According to Dion Cassius, the Emperor Domitian 
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only intended /^ekbrate a funereal banquet in the 
honour of the I^Uen duiin^ the Dacian war (Xiph. from 
Dion Cassias Hist, LXVII). ft 

And a tragedy it was which costed the life, in the 
neighbourhood of this hall, of the good emperor Per- 
tinax, on the 28th of March of the year 193 A. D. after 
only three months of empire. 

He succeded to Commodus, and was the son of a 
poor coal-merchant from Alba (Monserrato); as senator 
and prefect of Rome he was put on the throne by the prae- 
torians. Being a kind-hearted man he used to foretell and 
call happy only those generations who had seen the 
swords changed into ploughs. He tried to moderate the 
unruliness of the praetorians. Laboremus! “ Let us 
work! ” this was his last watch word, almost his poli- 
tical will, synthesis of his painful existence which was 
violently ended by the blows of the risen rough sol- 
diery. 

Julius Capitolinus {Pert, ii) thus narrates the death 
of this emperor: “The conspiracy for t^ murder of 
Pertinax was machinated by the prefect of the praetorium 
Lelius and others. Lelius was very sorry for having put 
him on the throne; infact he had been accused of stu- 
pidity because of some proposals made by Pertinax; the 
soldiers, on the other hand, did not forgive the emperor 
the fact of having condemned to death, for the conspi- 
racy of Fulco, many of their companions, on the m^re 
witness of a slave. Three hundred armed men, then, 
went from the Praetorium to the Palatine. 

“In that same day, when Pertinax was sacrificing. 
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the heart of the victim was not found ; he sacrified again, 
but not even the end of the entrails of the immolated 
animal were found; and this happened before the sol- 
diers left the barracks. 

The squadron which arrived to escort the emperor, 
was sent back because Ptoinax, preoccupied by the sad 
prognostics obtained during the sacrifices, abstained from 
going to hear a poet reciting in the Athenaeum. At 
the same moment the mutineers reached the Palatine 
no one thought of repulsing them, nobody warned the 
emperor. 

** On the contrary he was so intensely hated by his 
courtesans and slaves, that the soldiers became still more 
desirous to murder him. They arrived at the same mo- 
ment that Pertinax was giving orders to one of his slaves. 
They rushed into the portico to a place called “Sicilia, ” 
and as far as the banquet hall called “of Jupiter As 
soon as the emperor knew of the fact he wanted to send 
Lelius to meet them; but Lelius, on the contrary, co- 
vering his face so as not to be recognised, went out 
the palace through the porticoes and shut himself in his 
house. 

“ The soldliers were already running through the inner 
rooms of the palace, when Pertinax met them and tried 
to appease them with opportune and serious words. They 
seemed almost appeased when one of them, a certain 
Thausius, rousing the fury of his companions, pierced 
the emperor with a blow of his spear. Pertinax, then, 
fell covering his face and invoking the anger of Jupiter 
Revenger upon the traitors. Electus only, who killed 
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two of the murderers, fell at his side ; no other person 
defended him! 

“ Many add that the unlucky emperor was pursued 
into his bed room and was murdered there whilst try- 
ing to ward off the blows of his assaillants, ” 

It has been already observed that many 
writers recognise the basilica lovis of the 
Acta in the one existing in the Flavian pa- 
lace. lulius Capitolinus refers that the 
praetorians, ofter having passed through a 
place “ called Sicilia ” locus qui appellatur 
Sicilia, rushed into the lovis coenatio, the 
imperial dining room, and murdered the old 
emperor. And if the triclinum took its 
name from the near temple of Jupiter, it 
seems that by the name of “ Sicilia ” was 
designed a place near the peristyle of the 
domus. Perhaps an atrium where the Au- 
gustan trophies of Sicilia and Actium were 
Kept. Moreover we must not forget that 
Augustus himself had, in his house, a se- 
cluded nook called, - we do not know by 
what reason, - “ Siracusa ” (Suet. Oct. 72). 
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To the right of the triclinum there is a 
hall once rich in marbles, repeateldy resto- 
red; a basin of an elliptical shape shows 
us that it was a nymphaeus. Here as el- 
sewhere many remains of pavement deco- 
rated with marble marquetries of very 
fine work, increase the difficulty in de- 
termining the uses of the ancient rooms 
upon which the new ones of the Flavian 
palace arose. In the Aula regia, in the 
Peristyle, in the Triclinum, the area has 
been everywhere excavated to examine 
and study the preextant republican and im- 
perial buildings (see Figrs XIV and XV). 

At the side of the Nymphaeus the pave- 
ment and a portion of the perimetrical wall 
of a wide round hall are visible. Are they 
the remains of the famous coenatio rotunda 
(round banquetting-hall) of the Domus Ne- 
roniana in which, according to Suetonius 
{Ner. ji), an ingenious machinery imitated 
the movements of the stars and planets? 

Long ago at one side of the under- 
ground of the Peristyle some ancient walls 
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were discovered once decorated with 
beautiful paintings which now are almost 
completely effaced, and which have been 
supposed, - without sufficient reason, - 
to belong to the “ baths of Livia. ” Re- 
markable portions of a fine pavement have 
been also discovered beneath the convento 
della Visitasione : remains which confirm 
still more the sumptuousness of te ancient 
triclinum and create the wish to demo- 
lish the convent itself in order to make new 
researches. In the underground of the ba- 
silica and in its neighbourhood many nar- 
row rooms have been discovered which are 
arrived at by subterraneous passages and 
arc now lit through thick panes of glass 
laid on the floor of the basilica, where, the 
tracing of a wide basin discovered in the 
underground, has been drawn in brick. 
Everthing, then, induces us to think of the 
domus Transitoria and Aurea of Nero. 
Some remarkable paintings, - with heroic 
subjects, - buried at the time the Neronian 
and Flavian palaces were built and which 
are to be referred to the times of the Re- 
public, have been also discovered, as we 
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have already observed. Centuries, indivi- 
duals, manifestations of art, succeded one 
another and followed unceasingly. The mo- 
dest dwellings of ancient heroes were substi- 
tuted by those of the *' Epigoni ” of the re- 
publican period; these, in their turn were 
replaced by the constructions of the first 
period of the imperial era from Augustus 
to Nero. The Flavii effaced again on that 
colossal palimpsest the work of the ante- 
rior times and to the magnificent palace 
built there by Rabirius they confided the 
glory of their name. 

Plutarch, in his life of Valerius Publicola 
(15), says that great WQuld have been the 
wonder of every one who had seen in Do- 
mitian’s palace the portico, the basilica and 
the women’s apartments; and he adds also 
‘that the emperor, like the mysthic Midas 
turned everything he touched into gold. 
So marvellous and imposing the imperial 
dwelling seemed to the graecian writer. 
Martial {Epigr. VIII 36, 39) greatly extolled 
the splendour of the imperial Palace, and 
Statius exclaimed {Sylv. IV ii 18-20) that so 
great were the number and the size of the 
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columns of the haughty abode that it would 
have beeo able to sustain a whole Olym- 
pus of -Gods. 

Everything disappeared because of the 
carelessness of the Middle- Ages : vineyards, 
kitchen-gardens and brambles covered the 
Rabirian ruins, and the Renaissance com- 
pletely spoilt them with its rapacious and 
disordered search for statues, ornaments 
and marbles. And as a nostalgic souvenir 
of an heroical local legend, the scholars of 
Taddeo Zuccari painted in fresco the Ver- 
gilian episodes of Aenea, the guest of the 
Arcadian king Evander, on the Palatine in 
the terrace of cardinal Alexander Farnese’s 
little house built near the Nymphaeum. 

Behind the Flavian palace and towards 
the Circus the remains of an ancient por- 
tico are still visible, probably a back en- 
trance to this side of the imperial Palaces. 
In a deep ditch we can see the blocks of 
an ancient construction in opus quadra- 
tum\ and at the side the remains of halls 
with a semicurcular bottom and steps, a li- 
brary, perhaps, or an accademy for literary 
conferences. In front of the palace a steep 
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path descends towards that portion of the 
Palatine stone quarries which branches out 
under the temple of Jupiter Victor. 


XII. 


The ‘ ‘ Convento della Visitazione * * and Villa Mills - Exca- 
vations made by Rancour eil in the area of the Au- 
gustan buildings - A dog which was a necessary ac- 
complice of an Italian scholar - The Mur dan IValley, 
the Circus Maximus and the pulvinar of Augustus - 
The temple of Apollo ^ st, Sebastian and the Ado- 
naea - C Julius Caesar Octavianus and his ambi- 
tious aims - History of a house - C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus pontifex and Augustus ** - Celebrated 
hens and laurels. 

From the last excavations we can easily 
get an idea of the new and interesting dis- 
coveries we may expect from the explo- 
ration of the subsoil of the “ Convento della 
Visitazione ” and its neighbourhood (see 
figrs XV and XVI). Architectonic frag- 
ments of fine work, pavements, rooms with 
the walls once covered with marbles, among 
which a beautiful bath-room, in marble, 
with niches at the end found full of all 
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kinds of rubbish. Halls which seem to have 
been bath-rooms, another construction with 
niches at the side of the picturesque casino 
of Villa Mills, everything leads us to sup- 
pose the existence of a monumental group 
of ruins of the finest imperial period. 

Are we, then, near or on the area of the 
first domus of Augustus, of the white tem- 
ple of Apollo once surrounded by the mag- 
nificent portico with the Greek and Latin 
libraries? We remember that this loca- 
lity, once a possession of Alessandro Co- 
lonna and Cristoforo Stati, in 1560 became 
the property of the duke Paolo Mattel, and 
then of the Spada, the Magnani, of Carlo 
Mills, of colonel Smith, and finally ot the 
Sucre della Visitazione. At present it is 
the property of the Italian government. 
It was here that in the XVIIPh century the 
french Prof. Rancoureil discovered some 
rooms of an ancient domus supposed to be 
that of Augxistus. The excavations, made 
without knowledge or care occasioned, this 
time also, much damage. Moreover we 
must add that abbd Rancoureil, in his de- 
plorable exclusiviness did not allow Roman 
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archaeologists to assist at the excavations 
made only for the purpose of discovering 
statues and paintings to enrich foreign Gal- 
leries and Museums, instead of contributing 
to the study of the topography of the Pa- 
latine. And we should not have, at present 
in the Monumenti inediii by Guattani, the 
map of discoveries made then, if the as- 
sistant Benedetto Mori, - a person greatly 
appreciated by Piranesi, - had not made, 
the drawing of them on the sly during the 
night, recurring to every kind of cunning 
to obtain the unconscious but most neces- 
sary complicity of the dog who guarded 
that place from which, according to Ran- 
coureil’s order the Roman archaeologists 
were to be excluded. 

The ground zone under which the remains 
of the Augustan buildings are supposed to 
be, goes from the Circus Maximus (now 
Via dei Cerchi), to that of S. Bonaventura ; 
it is almost facing then, like the Flavian 
palace, from SW to NE. This zone, except 
the little portion explored by Rancoureil and 
by the last excavations at the side and 
beneath the Casino of Villa Mills, is still 
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unexplored. By a special permission of the 
last proprietors we could descend, lately, 
through a modern staircase, to the rooms 
discovered by Rancoureil, some of which 
were also used as cellars for wine, &c. 

♦ 

* * 

Before the casino of Villa Mills there is 
a little circular covered gallery in the midst 
of secular plants and trees, which overlooks 
all the under lying Via de’ Cerchi, between 
the Palatine and the Aventine. This is the 
ancient Murcian Valley ( Vallts Murcia) 
which from the church of S. Maria in Cos- 
medin leads to the present ‘ Passeggiata 
Archeologica.’ It was there that, according 
to the legend the rape of the Sabine women 
took place during the ludi in honor in the 
God Consus. • There, in later years, the 
Circus Maximus arose like a giant, the ce- 
lebrated arena for the races and games the 
memory of which accompanied the Roman 
history from the commencement of the Eter- 
nal City until the mournful days of Totyla 
when in 549 A. D. the last ludi circenses 
there were held before a few thousands of 
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meagre and degenerate sons of a great peo- 
ple, painful phantoms of a race which had 
finished its historical cycle. 

The belvedere is on the ruins of an an- 
cient exhedra which must have contained 
the pulvinar or imperial box of the Au- 
gustan period, almost at the half way down 
the Circus Maximus. The Emperor Au- 
gustus in an epigraph dictated by himself, 
and afterwards affixed to his mausoleum 
on the Campus Martius, spoke of a “ pul- 
vinar in the Circus Maximus ”, pulvinar 
in Circo Maximo. He certainly alluded to 
this exhedra, later on barbarously des- 
troyed, which ented, at this side, the group 
of his buildings. From the height of this 
terrace the Emperor was able to enjoy the 
games and to receive the applause of the 
two hundred thousand spectators crowding 
the flight of steps round the immense circus 
erected by Tarquinius Priscus (Marucchi, 
Le Palatin., II 318). 


Panvinio, at first, and afterwards, Bian- 
cbini thought that the house of Augustus 
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was situated behind this large exhedra. The 
excavation and the discoveries made by 
Rancoureil seemed to confirm this supposi- 
tion of the two learned antiquarians. Though 
almost all the topographers agree in recog- 
nising the remains of the domus Augus- 
tana in the dircoveries made by Rancoureil 
not all of them have the same opinion about 
the position of the famous temple of Pala- 
tine Apollo. Someone, as we know, iden- 
tified it with the temple of Jupiter Victor 
already described at the side of the Flavian 
house ; others supposed that it was in the 
“ vigna Barberini ” just on the spot where 
the little medieval church of S. Sebastiano 
is situated. To those who maintain the opi- 
nion that the temple of Apollo is to be found 
in the area of the “ vigna Barberini, ” on 
that height, i. e., which overlooks the arc 
of Titus, we shall oppose the reasons de- 
duced from the sacred topography and 
from the Atti of St. Sebastian (Boll. Act. 
Sanct., mens. Jan., tomo II, d. xx). 

As is well known this tribune of the prae- 
torium who died, perhaps, at the time of 
Diocletian (285-305 A. D.) suffered a double 
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torture: being shot by arrows in medio 
campo afterwards flogged in hippodromo 
palatii. The Christians, perhaps, were able 
to corrupt the archers who had to shoot 
him to death and took away the heroic tri- 
bune half-dead. A certain Irene, widow 
of Castulus setarius or diaetarius palatii^ 
aulic attache, who inhabited there in scala 
excelsUy took care of the martyr and res- 
tored him to life. The church dedicated 
to the martyr doubtlessly commemorates, 
in the Barberini bailiwick, a local souvenir 
of St. Sebastian himself, and it was pro- 
bably here the “ campus ” where he suf- 
fered his martyrdom. And thus it is not 
difficult to recognise in the word “ hippo- 
drome ” of the Atti, the stadium of the em- 
peror Domitian which we shall shortly 
speak of, and which, at the time of the 
king Theodoricus (455-526 A. D.), was trans- 
formed into a hippodrome. And it would 
not be too hardy, perhaps, to perceive in 
the word “ campus ” a denomination given, 
at the time of the decadence, to the gar- 
dens opened by Domitian not far from his 
palace and by him called Adonaea. They 
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were dedicated, in fact, to Adonis, a divine 
representation of the sun and a generating 
force of vegetation. 

There is mention made of these gardens 
in a marble fragment of the ancient topo- 
graphical map of Rome and we could esta- 
blish now-a-days, its position on the Pa- 
latine almost exactly. And so from the 
studies made in the ‘ Vigna Barberini ’ by 
Flavio Biondo in the xvth century, and 
from the topographical drawing of those 
ruins by Pirro Ligorio we are induced to 
think that the Adonaea must have existed 
in the ‘ Vigna Barberini ’ and precisely there 
where the temple of Apollo is supposed by 
some to have been erected. On the other 
hand the church of St. Sebastian itself seems 
to confirm our opinion: it is a local sou- 
venir of the Narbonne martyr shot in medio 
campo^ in a viridarivm^ i. e., or garden. 

Lastly, if anybody objects that the word 
“ campus ” is to be referred to the Prae- 
torian Camp (Castra Praetona) and it was 
precisely there that S.t Sebastian suffered, 
we shall ask, in our turn, why no souvenir 
has been put in that celebrated place to 
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commemorate such an illustrious and ve- 
nerated martyr. 

Thus the opinion stat the temple of Apollo 
was in the Barberini bailiwick not having 
been accepted, we shall shortly see how 
this temple is to be found in the area of 
Villa Mills. 

We shall give, below, a few more pre- 
cise notices about the domus Augustana 
which we have already shortly spoken of. 

C. Octavius, son of Octavius and of Azia niece of 
Julius Caesar, was born on September 23^^ of the year 
63 B. C. in the Palatine region ad Capita Bubula, Having 
been appointed heir under his uncle’s will, he took the 
name of C. Julius Caesar Octavi^nus. When he was 
at Apollonia he received the news of the famous dictator’s 
murder. 

The spot where Caesar Octavianus was born seems 
to have taken its name of Capita Bubula from an ar- 
chitectonical ornamentation with heads of oxen. For the 
same reason the sepulchre of Caecilia Metella on the Ap- 
pian Way was also called “ Capo di Bove ” (Head of 
ox). According to Servius {Ad Aen. VIII, 361) the spot 
ad Capita Bubula must have been at the Curiae Veteres 
(the Old Curiae), in the neighbourhood of the later arch 
of Constantine. 

The sudden apparition in Rome of the youth Octa- 
vianus, the kind reception made of him by the Senate 
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added to Cicero’s aggressive eloquence, dismayed, at first, 
the ambitious aims of Anthony who was potting to receive 
the political inheritance of Julius Caesar. The opposi- 
tion of the aristocracy induced, the youth Octavianus to 
join with his ancient competitor and with Laepidus. The 
massacres and the proscriptions which followed this fact 
and which cost the life of more than a hundred sena- 
tors, of two thousand cavaliers and of Cicero himself, 
and the battle at Philippi (42 B. C.) weakened the re- 
publicans for ever. Few years after the feud between 
Octavianus and Anthony, who had already fallen into the 
snare of Cleopatra queen of Egypt and mistress of Julius 
Caesar, recommenced; the victory obtained by M. Vipsa- 
nius Agrippa at Actium (31 B. C.) over the fleet of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, made Octavianus master of the 
Empire; the double suicide of Anthony and Cleopatra 
•eliminated every possibility of new and dangerous com- 
petitions. 

It was on this occasion that C. Octavius the future 
Augustus emperor, after having inhabited the house of 
the orator Calvus at the “ Scalae Anulariae ” near the 
Roman Forum, went to live on the Palatine in the mo- 
dest house of Ortensius bought by him a little before the 
year 31 B. C. (Suet. Oct, 72). 

This little house, — aedes modicae^ as Suetonius calls 
it, - is supposed to have been situated on the south- 
western side of the hill, in that place occupied later on, 
by Colonna and Stati properties. The dwelling of the 
despot, in fact, could not contend in magnificence with 
the other ones of his illustrious contemporaries; porti- 
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coes with peperino columns, with no marble ornamen- 
tations, halls without costly pavements ; such was the 
dotnus of the orator Orthensius, which, having been des- 
troyed by a fire, was enlarged by Augustus and re- 
constructed at the expense of the whole people. 

Quite different though w'ere the aims of the youth 
C. Octavianus. Through the favour of complaisant acquain- 
tances he bought also many other properties on the Pa- 
latine, and, among these, the house of Catilina which 
was demolished by him, to enlarge his own, always main- 
taining every appearance of moderation. 


Once, the lighting having struck one of Octavianus’ 
new properties, aruspices said that, according to Apollo’s 
will, a temple was to be dedicated to him on the very 
spot struck by the lighting (Suet. Oct. 29). This was 
the origin of the famous sanctuary of the Palatine, begun 
on 36 and dedicated on 28 B. C. (Vell. II, 81 ; Asc. 
Fed. In Sen. in tog. cand. enarr.), A little later, always 
on the Palatine, a new temple was erected and dedi- 
cated to Vesta, the ancient goddess, the cana dea who 
already had her venerable and honoured sanctuary in the 
Roman Forum. It seem that in this manner the lucky 
despot wanted to put the destinies of his own family 
and of the future Caesars under the protection of the 
two great divinities. And Ovid refers (Fast. IV, 951 sq.) 
that the munificent emperor gave, as a present, to Apollo 
and Vesta two portions of his property on the Palatine ; 
the third part was kept for himself and upon this he 
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built his house; and the Palatine, already sacred for 
having held Rontulus’ abode, was now guarding three im- 
mortal divinities: Apollo, Vesta and Augustus: 

Phoebus habet partem, Vestae pars altera cessit ; 

Quod superest ipsis, tertius ipse tenet. 

State, Palaiinae laurus, praetextaque quercu 
Stet domus; aetemos tres habet una deos. 

C. Julius Caesar Octavianus had been for long aspiring 
to the highest dignity of pontifex maximus\ which dig- 
nity was obtained by him only in the year 13 or 12 B. C. 
at the death of ^milius Lepidus. But though the title 
of pontifex maximus increased his prestige over the peo- 
ple it seemed to be in conflict with the emperor’s am- 
bitious aims. The pontifex^ in fact, might not live in 
a private place ; an ancient law and custom obliged him 
to reside near the temple of Vesta in the Forum. This 
partially explains why C. Octavianus erected a new temple 
to Vesta on the Palatine, And Dion Cassius opportu- 
nely adds that the despot gave the Vestals the old Regia^ 
dwelling of the pontiff in the Forum, and declared his 
new residence accessible to all. From that day the prin- 
ciple was accepted that the Palatine should be the or- 
dinary residence of the Caesars, as perpetual princes of 
the res publica and heads of the oflicial worship of the 
State (Plut. Num. 9, 14). 

And thus, Augustus who, dying, boasted to have re- 
built in marble that Rome which , he had r^eived in 
brick-i who so eagerly desired to be called second poli- 
tical founder, after Romulus, of the eternal City, pater 
patriae, -* saw his dream come true. He did not as- 
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sume the name of second Romulus ” in order not to 
excite the aversion of the people to tlie regal dignity 
which was joined with that name (Dion. Cass. Hist, LIII). 
But nothing prevented this citizen of the Republic ” 
becoming the head of the Senate. He was repeatedly 
elected consul, and afterwards, with the proconsular power 
over all the provinces; he was invested with all the most 
important dignities of the old republic. The title of Au- 
gustus, with which he was hailed by the people by the 
proposal of Munatius Plancus (Suet. Oct. 7), was con- 
ferred on him on January of the year 27 B. C. ; and this 
title, called by Graecians sebastds, venerable “sa- 
cred ” made his person sacred and inviolable he having 
also received the tribunicia potestas, or tribunician power. 
The emperor’s wife was also decreed sacred and invio- 
lable following the example of C. Octavianus himself who 
called “ augusta ” his wife Livia. 


There is a legend, narrated by Suetonius, which was, 
during many years, strictly joined with the life and the 
fortune of the Caesars {Galb. I). 

Livia Drusilla, - wife of Tiberius Claudius Nero, and 
married by C. Octavianus in the year 38 B. C., - was 
living in his villa on the Tiber near the Ponte Milvio, 
when an eagle let a white hen fall on her lap. The 
hen was holding in its beak a bough of laurel. The bough 
having been planted bloomed again and supplied after- 
wards the laurel for the imperial victors ; the white hen 
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begot many little chickens which were considered as sa- 
cred animals. Fpm that day the villa of Livia was called 
ad Gallinas albas (of the white hens) and with it, with 
its laurels and its modest birds the fortune itself of Au- 
gustus' lineage was strictly joined. And Suetonius in 
his vita of Galba says that at the death of Nero, the 
last emperor of the Augustan lineage, the last laurel 
withered away and the white descendants of the famous 
hen died also (Pun. Nat. hist. XV, 136). 

The highest dignity of pontifex maximus satiated the 
ambition of cunning Augustus. And when the Senate 
stated that before the palace of this emperor were to be 
planted the laurels to commemorate his triumphes and a 
crown of oak was to adorn the gate of his house as a 
recompense for the many citizens he had delivered from 
death, oh cives servatosy the man has already reached, in 
the popular mind, the dignity of divuSy of God ; and Ovid 
shall write the verses: Long live, Palatine laurels; and 
thou also dwelling adorned by a sacred oak, resist to 
centuries of time; thou, who dost protect three divini- 
ties: Apollo, Vesta and Augustus. ” And Caesar Au- 
gustus shall be venerated by the people as a personifi- 
cation on earth of the protecting Goddess of Rome. The 
way to the apotheosis and to the Olympus, - as Statius 
wrote {Eq. max, Dom.)y - is then open to the future 
emperors. 
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XIIL 

A ‘ ‘ via Crucis * ' on the ‘ ' clivus Apollinis * ’ - The arch 
of Caius Octavius - The area of Apollo and the tem- 
ple - The poet Propertius - Danaos and the Dayiatds — 
The ** mundus ** and the dead - The doors of the 
temple - The Niobeans — The Sibylline books - Ruin 
of Seianus. 

As we have observed, then, the group 
of the Augustan buildings extended from the 
Velia to the Circus Maximus. The lonely 
Via di S. Bonaventura, with the faded 
paintings of the Via Crucis by Antonio 
Bicchierai, now leads to the church erected 
in honor of the great Franciscan, in 1675 
under Clement the Tenth. Almost all the 
topographers place in this neighbourhood, 
the vicus Apollinis of which mention is 
made upon a Capitoline pedestal which 
must have belonged to a monument erected 
to Hadrian’s honor. 

Lanciani in his classical Forma urbis 
Romae (tab. 29) places it at the end of the 
Via di S. Bonaventura. Thus, the sump- 
tuous propylaea mentioned by Pliny, which 
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led to the group of the Augustan buildings, 
must have been almost on the place where 
is at' present, the entrance to the Mona- 
stero della "Visitazione, at the end of the 
■Via di S. Bonaventura. There, as most 
people thinks, under the green grass and 
under the grove of the conventual garden, 
between the Flavian palace and the Sta- 
dium (which we shall shortly speak of), 
must have been the Area Apollinis^ the 
area sacred to Apollo in the centre of which 
stood the classical temple of the God, so- 
lemnly dedicated by Augustus on October 
the gth of the year 726 of Rome (28 B. C.), 
from which the near vicus took its name. 

iVccording to Pliny {Nat. hist. XXXVI, 
4) the buildings were reached through an 
arch erected in honor of Caius Octavius 
by his son Caesar Augustus in the centre 
of the propylaea themselves. Upon it was 
placed the quadriga of Apollo and Diana, 
a famous work made with an only block 
of marble by the sculptor Lysias. 

And the sight beyond the arch of this 
master-piece must have been really won- 
derful. The poet Propertius in one of his ele- 
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gies give us a short, but efficacious des- 
cription of it. According to the writings 
of Propertius, - who assisted at the inau- 
guration of the famous monument, - and 
of others, we can almost reconstruct it with 
our imagination. 

Along the larger sides of the great rec- 
tangle of the area Apollinis arose the two 
wings of the portico, with columns oi giallo 
antico called “aurea ” (golden) by the poet, - 
aurea Phoebi porticus, - because of the har- 
monic proportion of lines and the somp- 
tuousness of the material. In the interco- 
lumniations there were set in a line the 
statues of the fifty Danaids (Ovid. Trist. 
Ill 1,61); and according to what an ancient 
scholiast of Persius wrote in his comment 
on the half verse fratres inter ahenos^ some 
suppose that, along the portico, to complete 
the mythical ornamentation, the equestrian 
statues stood of the fifty Aegyptides (A.Pers. 
Sat. II 55). 

And now, a few words about this orna- 
mentation of the portico of Apollo: 

According to the tales of the ancient mythographers, 
Danaos, king of Argus, son of Belus and head of the 
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family of the Belids, had fifty daughters whom he called 
Danaids His brother and competitor Aegyptus, 
having’ been left governor of the Libya, was, in his turn, 
father of the fifty “ Aegyptides who, induced by their 
love for their cousins and hoping to make peace between 
their fathers, asked Danaos to give them in marriage 
the fifty Danaids. But the old king, to whom an oracle 
foretold that he should have been dethroned by one of 
his sons-in-law, forced his daughters to swear to kill 
their hustands during the first night of their marriage. 
Having the Danaids accomplished the deed, they buried 
their husbands’ heads at Lerna. Only Ipermnestra broke 
her oath and did not kill her husband Lincaeus, who, 
later on, as the oracle predicted, dethroned Danaos. 
Ipermnestra was considered by posterity as the proto- 
type of the affectionate and faithful wife and, together 
with her Lincaeus, head of the family of the Persids, 
had a sanctuary and was worshipped at Argus. But the 
other Danaids were condemned, in the Avernus, to draw 
up water for ever and to pour it into bottomless vases 
(Hor. Oif. Ill VIII ). As some suppose the Danaids 
would symbolise the rivers and the sources of the Ar- 
give territory, which eveiy^ spring were in want of water. 
This fact induced a Danaid king to dig wells in the Ar- 
give territory. The work was later on continued by the 
king’s daughters, the mythic Danaids who were consi- 
dered, at Argus as the protecting geniuses of the wells 
themselves. This was probably the origin of the myth 
and of the fable which also Aeschilus speaks of. 
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Propertius in the same elegy speaks also 
of a classical marble statue of Apollo in the 
act of singing accompanied by the zither, 
which seemed so beautiful to the poet as 
to rival the divine son of I.atona. 

This greek master-piece must have been 
situated in the centre of the portico itself 
and, apposite to an ara adorned by four 
splendid oxen in bronze by Myron : 

Atque aram circum steterant armenta Myronis 
Quatuor artificis, vivida signa hoves. 

In these verses the words vivida signa 
clearly shows how highly the work of the 
graecian artist was valued. 

But the altar which the poet speaks of and which 
arose almost in the centre of the portico, had a high 
political and religious signification for the Romans. Some, 
according to Festus and Propertius, supposed that under 
this ara was the ancient Palatine mundus, the sacred 
ditch which marked the foundation of the city and. in- 
dicated its sacred centre. But this supposition in con- 
tradicted by the discovery made by Boni in the subsoil of 
the Flavian palace. He found, in fact, the Cereris mun- 
dus in the Peristyle and exactly behind the apse of the 
Au/a regia. Certainly the ritual ditch - sacred to the 
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Manes and to Ceres, which, according to Ovid {Fastis 
IV), served as a prelude to the foundation of the city, 
must have been situated at the point of intersection of 
the cardo and of the decutnanus of the future city and 
then must have marked the sacred centre of the Romu- 
lean town-walls. 

The handful of seed and earth, - there thown down 
by every farmer during the augural ceremony, - which 
the founders brought from their own countries to accom- 
plish a vow made in a year of misfortune, went, toge- 
ther with the memories of the ancient fatherland, to 
consacrate the new country of their choice. The Penates 
ofthe^^«r with the Lares, the protecting gods of the place, 
took it under their protection, and the ground which 
gave hospitality to the new farmers, which was later on 
consecrated by the corpses of the patres buried there, 
would certainly have brought forth heroic men and an 
abundance of wheat. 

The augury of the future prosperity was simbolised 
by mundus Cereris\ and the lower portion of this mundus 
covered with the lapis manalis was consecrated to the 
memory of the patres, of the departed and ancient foun- 
ders who had become Manes or ** protecting geniuses. ” 
The ceremony of the opening of the lapis manalis was 
celebrated three times a year: on August 24th , on 
October 4th or and on November or i itk ; it 
was announced by the calendars in these words : mundus 
palel. And it was thought that during some religiosi 
dies the inhabitants of the “ future w^orld were able 
to show themselves to the living; they were, then, ho- 
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noured with libations of water, wine and milk, and they 
were also propitiated with the funereal ceremony of the 
held on February 21 (Ovid., Fasti II 533 sqq.). 


Turn medio clarutn surgehat marmore templum 

Propertius says; and we almost seem to 
perceive the artistic Augustan temple, all 
in white marble, with eight columns before 
it and others on each side of the cell. The 
fronton was adorned by greek sculpture. 
The summit, surmounted by the golden 
quadriga of Apollo in a glory of light, con- 
tended in splendour with the roof of golden 
tiles which seemed to flame in the glare of 
the sun. On the shutters of the marble 
cell of the sanctuary some ivory bas-reliefs 
reproduced two episodes of the protecting 
and avenging power of the god ; on one of 
these shutters was represented the ire of 
Apollo in the act of overthrowing and exter- 
minating the plunding Gauls who had dared 
to assail his famous temple at Delphi; in 
the other one, the punishment of Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus and wife of Amphion, 
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kinif of Thebes. Proud of her seven sons 
and seven daughters, she gloried over La- 
tona who had but two: Apollo and Diana. 
But these latter killed them all, on which 
the weeping mother was turned, by Zeus, 
into a rock on the Sipylos in Lidia; and 
Pausanias says that this rock, seen from 
afar, seemed to be a weeping woman (Hom. 
Iliad. XXIV 602 sqq.; Ovid. Metam. VI 11). 
A beautiful description of the Niobean rock 
has been recently made by G. B. Stark in 
his Nach dem Orient (1874, p. 243). The 
Niobean tragedy was taken as a subject 
by a grsecian sculptor, we dont know if 
Scopa or Praxyteles. The classical group 
has been reproduced several times by other 
artists; the most famous reproduction was 
the one the remains of which, now at Flo- 
rence, were discovered on the Esquiline in 
the xvph century, and were supposed by 
some to belong to the greek original re- 
corded by Pliny [Nat. hist. XXXVI 4) and 
existing in the temple of Apollo Sqsianus. 

These are, then, the subjects represented 
on the shutters on the temple of Apollo. 
At the bottom of the cell there was the 
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group of Apollo playing the zither between 
Latona and Diana: 

Deinde inter matrem deus ipse, interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina veste sonat. 

And perhaps the most beautiful zither 
player Apollo from Tibur (Tivoli), - now 
in the ‘ Sala delle Muse ’ at the Vatican, - 
is but a copy of that Apollo once existing 
in the Palatine temple. 

* 

* * 

But if a venerable memory of the foun- 
dation of Rome was to be connected with 
the altar of the mundus. before the temple, 
an ancient document sacred also to the des- 
tinies of Rome, was jealously kept in a 
rich coffer under the pedestal of the statue 
of the god: the famous Lihri SffefWmf, bought 
at an exorbitant price by the king Tarqui- 
nius. They were entrusted to the custody 
and to the study of the qtiindecemviri sacris 
faciundis who had to consult them and to 
interpret their answers the sortes arcana- 
que fata in the most dangerous moments 
of Rome and of the Republic. 
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These are the concise informations given 
by Propertius and others about the temple 
of Apollo; and Pirro Ligorio narrates to 
have recognised its ruins in the year 1550, 
during some excavations made in the lo- 
cality then in possession of Cristoforo Stati. 
In those days seem to have been disco- 
vered also the remains of a portion of the 
library of Augustus, some pedestals of co- 
lumns, arid capitals and remarkable archi- 
tectonica! fragments along the side of the 
palace of Domitian looking East. 

* 

* * 

In this temple, in the year 31 B. C. the powerful 
favourite L. Elius Seianus was suddenly arrested and put 
to death by order of Tiberius. 

He was an hypocrital, and ambitious man given to every 
vice and was able to gain the confidence of the Emperor 
who, having retired to Capri was leading a wild life, and 
had confided full authority to him. He had Agrippina, 
wife of Germanicus, exiled to Pandataria and her sons 
Nero and Drusus died of starvation in prison. He poi- 
sened also another Drusus son of Tiberius after having 
seduced his wife Livilla ; he threw Rome into mourning, 
and he even aspired to the Empire. In a meeting of 
the Senate held in the Area ApoUinis^ Seianus having 
been deceived by some letters of Tiberius and consi« 
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dering himself to be in safety, did not notice that the 
praetorian guards, of whom he was perfect, had been sub- 
stituted by the vigiles. Every exit having been closed, 
Graecinus Laco, prefect of the vigiles, arrested and 
killed Seianus by order of Nevius Sertorius Macro. All 
his family died together with him. The wife who was 
living apart from her condemned husband, having seen 
the corpses of her own sons shown at the “ Scalae Ge- 
moniae, being overcome with grief, and after having 
denounced, in writing, to Tiberius many other accomplices 
of Seianus, committed suicide (Tac. Ann. IV, V, VI ; 
Suet. Tiber. ; Cass. Dio Hist. LVIII). 


XIV. 

The libraries in Rcnne - Lucius AStnilius Paulus and 
L. Cornelius Sulla - The library of Augustus - Ovid 
and the probable causes of his ruin - The house of 
Augustus ~ Its vicissitudes - A banquet in times of 
famine - Augustus son of Apollo - The man in in- 
timity and in history. 

The portico led to the greek and latin 
libraries, also built by Augustus and where, 
according to Horatius, as though under the 
protection of the God of the Muses, the wri- 
tings of all kind of knowledge were collected 
{Epist. I, HI, 17): 

Scripta Palatinus quaecumque recepit Apollo. 
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Only ip an epoch relatively adv^ktced did Rome have 
itjl li^aries ; the first was possessed by the consul L. M- 
mUius Paulujiin the year 164 B. C. Having a thourough 
knowledge of the greek language he was mentioned by 
Cicero in his Brutus as one of the most celebrated ora- 
tors of his time. His library was enriched by the booty 
captured during the war against the king Perseus, and 
which, - according to Velleius Paterculus (I, 9), - was 
valued about 200,000,000 sesterces. The great captain 
kept for himself alone the royal library, in order that 
his sons could make use of it for their own culture 
(Plut. P. Aem, 28). It is related to prove his magna- 
nimity and benignity, that he did his best to mitigate 
the miserable destiny of the conquered Perseus. 

Later on, Lucius Cornelius Sulla brought from Athens 
to Rome the library of Apellikon. When the rich C. Li- 
cinius Lucullus (Plut. Luc .)^ after the year 72, with 
what he had collected in Asia and in Greece, formed a 
new library, - a new treasure to adorn his somptuous 
abode, - so great became the desire of possessing books, 
that every wealthy man wished to have his private li- 
brary. And Seneca laughed {^De anim. tranq, 9) at the 
many foolish persons who, being intent on filling their 
houses with books roved about yawning in the midst of 
their literary treasures. 

Pliny the younger {Ep, I, 8), lastly, refers that Ti- 
buri and Como had their libraries in a very ancient epoch ; 
but the first public library in Rome was founded by Asi- 
nius Pollio, about a century before Christ, in the temple 
of the Liberty on the Aventine, 




Fig. XVII. {Front a photo by Afoscioni). 
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Death hindered Julius Caesar from found- 
ing and collecting in Rome a new and richer 
library; therefore C. Caesar Octavianus, his 
great grandnephew built the enormous 
greek-latin library near the portico of 
Apollo; and almost all the topographers 
agree in recognising its remains in the 
ruins, so often examined and studied, near 
the “ Convento di S. Bonaventura.” 

As we know the greek and latin works 
were collected in two different halls super 
vised by an employd and subalterns; all 
the employes were under a general superin- 
tendent, as we can learn from many fune- 
real inscriptions where ' mention is made of 
several employes of the greek and latin 
libraries. 

A bronze statue of Augustus with the 
features of Apollo is supposed to have been 
placed in the main-hall; and round the walls 
of the halls the portraits of the most ce- 
lebrated graecian and latin writers were 
visible in artistic medallions. 

* 

♦ * 

And now we seem to hear the far echo of the verses 
0f thfe eiciled Ovid, imploring in vain to see his poem 
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Trj^tia placed in the Royal Library or else in Pollio’s, 
so tha% Augustus might, on reading it, be moved by the 
souvenir of his misfortune {Trist. Ill i). 

Notwithstanding the writings of the poet and the most 
accurate research, we cannot even now know^ with cer* 
tainty why Augustus at 70 years of age and worn by 
domestic misfortune and suspicion, relegated in the 9th 
year of the Christian era the poet to Tomi on the Black 
Sea, where he died in the 17th year, i. e. four years 
after Augustus’ death and during the Empire of Tiberius. 

According to Ovid he fell into disgrace for two rea- 
sons : for carmen et error {Trist. II i, 207); for his verses, 
then, and also, perhaps, for having been the involuntary 
witness of a fact which, — according to Augustus, - had 
to remain concealed (id. 103 sqq.): 

(^ur aliquid vidi’C cur noxia iumina feci? 

Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihiY 

It is impossible that the poet alludes to the intrigue 
of Augustus with Terentia the wife of Mecenate as this 
was a too ancient and well known thing. 

Nor was the very licentious little poem De arte ama^ 
toria the only reason of his condemnation, for it had 
been for many years an unholy pleasure delight and 
incentive in the alcoves of the corrupted and unprejudiced 
society of the city. Augustus on ii B.C. relegated to 
Pandataria his daughter Julia, the dissolute widow of 
Agrippa and, afterwards, wife of Tiberius. Just at the 
time of Ovid’s condemnation, the emperor exiled to Tri- 
merus in Apulia his niece Julia whose customs were not 
less corrupted than her mother’s. Was Ovid involved, 
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erroneously, with any scandalous love of the too licent- 
ious patrician woman? 

The poet confirms that the error he is charged with 
is to be concealed by him : culpa silenda mi hi ; but on 
the matter of the carmen^ he defends his artistic work 
and scornfully rejectcs the accusation of seducer and 
go-between of scandalous loves (Trist. II i; I ii): 

Altera pars superest: qua turpi crimine tact us 
Arp-uor obscacni doctor adulterii. 

Stultaque mens nobis, non scelerata fuit. 

Malignant courtesans being envious of Ovid because 
of the protection Augustus afforded him not only for his 
personal value, but also for the friendship which bound 
his wife Fabia to the emperor’s family, were the cause, 
perhaps, of the poet’s ruin. And it was not diflicult to 
get the old, afflicted and suspicious emperor to think 
that the author of the little poem De arte amatoria, the 
favourite reading of the licentious Julia, might have been 
the accomplice of some of her immodest actions. 

But the poet who, in the first elegy of the second 
book of his Tristium, ardently defends the objectivity of 
his own art, notwithstanding every accusation, swears that 
it shall be his comfort in his exile, because the misfortune 
which involved him, was the ruin of an innocent person: 

Ilia namque die, qua me malus abstulit error 
Parva quidem periit, sed sine labe, domus. 

It is also impossible, as it has been supposed, that 
he had any illicit relation with the empress Livia, - al- 
ready rather... fan6e, — for he was too attached to his 
wife Fabia. Nor did he encounter the anger of Augustus 
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because of his clandestine visit to the exiled Agrippa 
Po$tumus, the furious son of Vipsanius and Julia. The 
poet knew very well why he was detested together with 
his daughter and niece by Augustus who called them 
his deadly canker, the dishonour of his family.” 

There is another supposition which seems to resume 
all the ones we have now touched upon. Ovid was a 
bosom friend of Paulus Fabius Maximus who greatly in- 
fluenced Augustus. Did the poet try, together with his 
friend to engage Augustus’ mind in favour of the re- 
legated Agrippa ? And Livia, trembling for the suc- 
cession of her son Tiberius, perhaps first ruined the poet 
by accusing him of an involuntary fault and speaking ill 
of him. 

And certainly she would have been helped by the 
mean court-favourites. 

A little before his last illness, Augustus, accompanied 
by Paulus Fabius Maximus, went secretly to Planasia and 
paid a visit to Agrippa. After this touching meeting the 
Emperor seemed disposed to recall the prince from exile. 
I^abius Maximus related everything to Marcia who, in her 
turn, informed secretly Livia. We can easily imagine 
the results of this gossip. Fabius having been, probably 
poisoned, died not long after, and Marcia is said to have 
regretted, during his funeral, having been the uncons- 
cious cause of his death (Tag. Ann. I 5). 

Just at this time, Ovid was more hopeful of the em- 
peror’s mercy. But, shortly after, the suffering Augustus 
died at Nola. So the poet died in T>is exile and the 
memory o^im will be for ever connected with the famous 
library of the prince whom he flattered too much. 
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In the night from the i8th to the igt^ of 
March of the year 363 of the Christian era, 
the temple and the library were destroyed 
by the terrible fire related by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (XXIII 3) ; only the Lihri Sibil- 
lini (Sibylline Books) were saved, which, 
as we have already said, were kept in the 
temple under the statue of the God. Mo- 
reover Pietro Sante Bartoli speaks of a 
supposed discovery of the coffer which, ac- 
cording to him, was splendidly inlaid and 
adorned. 

To one side of the casino of Villa Mills, 
through a modern staircase, we reach the 
ground-floor of the domus Augustana al- 
ready discovered and partiall}" studied by 
Rancoureil. On the slope, from some win- 
dows, other rooms with remains of stair- 
cases are visible. There is also a large 
bath-room with all the marks of systematic 
vandalism. 

Everything here has been devastated by 
Italian and foreign barbarians and specu- 
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lators. All that remained of the ancient 
decoration, which was impossible to turn 
to account, was left on the spot, dispised as 
useless. We hope that in the near future 
new and rational excavations may better 
define the ancient destination of these rooms 
recently discovered. 

We arrive at last, at the bottom of the 
staircase. The earth in still obstructing 
and almost entirely covering the Peristyle 
of the house. Apparently the excavators 
of the xvni century were contented with 
the exploration of a few rooms of the place, 
and after having made some other exca- 
vations here and there, they hastily drew 
out the design; and afterwards the earth 
covered everything again. We dont know 
what new discoveries will be made during 
the explorations just recommenced. Once 
the earth which now buries the Peristyle 
is carried away, we shall be able to study 
once more these important remains. Now- 
a-days only one row of rooms is accessible; 
and many of the rooms are still full of heaps 
of stones which, as it seems, are to be at- 
tributed to reconstructions and restorations 
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of the period from Domitian to Septimius 
Severus. 

All these rooms of an elegant and pecu- 
liar mixtilineal architecture have lost their 
decorations and marble covering, and only 
the bare walls with niches to hold statues 
are now-a-day visible. In the times of 
Rancoureil many of these statues were dis- 
covered, in different places, together with 
remarkable fragments. There is a report 
that two excavators shared between them, 
the most beautiful ornamentation of a ster- 
quiliniiim. The same thing happened also to 
the other architectonical accessories of this 
place, the beauty of which must have been 
in a curious contrast with its too . . . pro- 
saical destination. Only the famous Apollo 
Sauroktonos, which is believed to be a copy 
of the bronze by Praxyteles, is now in the 
‘ Galleria delle Statue at the Vatican. ’ The 
beauty and finish of this master-piece gives 
us an approximate idea of the magnifi- 
cence of the other sculptures which adorned 
the place. 
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The middle hall seems to have been designed as a 
triclinum. Was it here, that the famous banquet called by 
Suetonius of the dodecatheos, took place? (Suet. Oct, 70). 
The guests who partecipated to it went disguised with 
the attributes of the Jtwelve Deortim Consentium ; Augustus 
took the part of Apollo. This masquerade was much 
talked of. M. Anthoby usedinsuiting language, in some 
of his letters, against everyone who partecipated in that 
banquet, and later on an anonymous poet strongly stig- 
matized it. This banquet having been held in time of 
great famine, caused great anger and discontent And 
so the following day, the tumultuous mob was howl- 
ing that the “ Gods swallowed up all the corn, and 
that Augustus was really Apollo, but a Torturing 
Apollo. 

Suetonius, according to the witness of the Theologu- 
mena by Asclepias, refers that the fable was diffused 
of the descent of Augustus from Apollo who, under the 
aspect of a snake, had had some love relations with Atia 
the mother of Augustus. The fable not very flattering 
with regard to the emperor’s father, explains to us why 
Augustus wished to take the attributes of Apollo at the 
banquet, and why he erected a sumptuous temple to this 
God on the Palatine. So it was not difficult, later on, 
to make the people believe the imposture of Numerius 
Atticiis, who reconted of having seen the soul of Augustus 
ascending to heaven during the funeral in the Campus 
Mar Hus {Oct. 94 sqq). 
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The courtesans’ flattery stimulated the desire of the 
emperor whose greatest ambition was to be compared 
with Romulus, the mythical, ancient founder of the Pala- 
tine city. 

But quite different must have been his private life 
with all his faulty failings which were countenanced, as 
it seems, by his cunning Livia. And when we are visit- 
ing the remains of this dwelling, we seem to perceive 
the pale figure of the old emperor walking lame from 
an ancient wound and weeping for his legions fallen under 
the blows of the barbarians of Arminius; he had no sons 
and he was at the mercy of the indifferent Livia and of 
the ambition of his step-son Tiberius. He was hated 
when he was young for the blood he shed ; on the con- 
trary he was feared, loved and even blessed when he 
grew old for the peace and the wealth he gave to the 
Republic ; and it was said that he might either never have 
been born or else iiev^er have died. 


XV. 

The stadium of Domitian - Excavations and discoveries - 
Theodoricus and the hippodrome ~ A Vestal out of 
place — The imperial terrace and an ancient map of 
the world - Ovid, Copernicus and Newton - A necro- 
polis in the Stadium - The sunset among the ruins. 

Through a modern passage opened at 
the bottom of the Peristyle, by demolishing, 
with disputed taste, the remains of an an- 
cient staircase, we reach the Palatine Sta- 
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dium, the monumental palestra for gymnic 
exercises, which was built, as it appears 
from the imprints on the bricks, by Domi- 
tian and restored and embellished by Ha- 
drian and Septimius Severus {Fig. XVII). 
It was called Stadium, according not only 
to its shape, but also to its length which 
was about equal to that of the Olympic 
stadion, i. e. 600 hellenic feet, 625 roman feet 
whith th'e ratio 24:25 (about meters 185), 
about the eighth share of the roman mile and 
the tenth of a geographical one (F. Ltibker, 
Antic, class, a. v.). 

Though the classical documents make no 
mention of a Stadium on the Palatine, no- 
body doubts that this oblongish space was 
used for those gymnic exercises so loved 
by the ancients. The jump, the disk, the 
hurling of the javelin, the wrestling and, 
overall, the foot-race also called by Grae- 
cians stddion or drdmos here had a clas- 
sical camp before the despot of the roman 
world and his court. Who does not seem 
to perceive thereon Domitian, Commodus 
and Maximinus exercising themselves in 
their preferred games? 
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The left side of the edifice goes along 
the area occupied by the Augustan build- 
ings ; its rectilineal bottom is closed by the 
ruins which are supposed to belong to the 
two libraries of Augustus. Panvinio and 
Bianchini, who partially saw its remains, 
supposed it was the atrium of the house 
of Augustus; Marx {Jahrbuch des Archeol. 
1st.) recognised in it a garden. And it is 
not to be excluded that Domitian transfor- 
med into a stadium a preexisting xystus 
with gestatio., i. e. a real garden with shady 
alleys, and surrounded by porticoes. 

Over this place was the vineyard of Ales- 
sandro Ronconi, and the excavations begun 
in the xvi century and executed at inter- 
vals, lasted until the year 1892-93. Rodolfo 
Venturi in the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte 
refers that, along the side towards the Do- 
mus Augustana., in the year 1570 several 
busts of marble statues have been discove- 
red, - also mentioned by Flaminio Vacca, - 
which are believed to have belonged to 
amazons, statues which would have adorned 
the intercolumniations. Evidently the ques- 
tion is about some poor remains of the sta- 
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tues of the DanaYds, here thrown or fallen, 
in time of devastation, from the adjacent 
portico of Apollo. Here also the famous 
Hercules by Lysippus was discovered, 
which was bought 800 scudi by Cosimo III 
Medici and placed into the palazzo Pitti at 
Florence. 


* * 

The long sides of this edifice were deco- 
rated by a double order of porticoes which, 
according to the imprints of the bricks 
therein discovered, are to be ascribed to the 
period of Hadrian ( 1 1 7- 1 38 A. D.). T e lower 
portico was formed by pillars with half co- 
lumns of brick with marble pedestals and 
coverings in portasanta. Pirro Ligorio in 
1552 saw some remains of the vault with 
stucco compartments. The same author 
who drew the plan of the edifice and left 
some informations which, as it seems, are 
not to be refused in odium auctoris, also 
refers that the upper portico was suppor- 
ted by granito and cipollino columns of 
composite order. The pedestals of two 
statues and other fragments were also di- 
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scovered along the axis of the Stadium. A 
hall is also mentioned, with columns bet- 
ween two courtyards, behind the rectili- 
neal bottom, before the Convento di S. Bo- 
naventura, which, perhaps, belonged to the 
Library. Now-a-days a few rooms with the 
ceilings in compartments are still visible 
here, and a staircase discovered in 1817, 
through which we shall mount to the area 
overlooking the Stadium. 

The later discoveries have confirmed, in 
a great degree, the writings of the so much 
discussed Pirro Ligorio. 


At the and wich faces the rectilineal one 
with rooms, i. e. toward the Circus Maxi- 
mus, the stadium ends with a curvilineal 
construction with wide openings very ef- 
fective and picturesque, especially at sunset. 
At both the central ends the remains of two 
decorative fountains are visible, which pro- 
bably indicated the goal for the foot-races. 
The one towards the Circus Maximus, un- 
der the curvilineal wall, was shut up, later 
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yhicH, ai It seeiins, are to be referred to 
the. athlet^ and to the gymnic exercises 
of that place. In the central hall there was 
a painting representing an object like a 
globe or map of the world sustained by a 
tripod. We dont know if it represented 
the terrestrial globe, but, in any case, eve- 
rybody knows that the sphericity of the 
world sustained from the times of Aristotle 
{Meteor. II 7) was later on asserted by 
many learned Graecians and Romans and 
particularly by the poet Ovid who said that 
the temple of Vesta was circular resembling 
in that the world of which it was the. symbol; 
and the genial poet foretold the theories of 
Copernicus and Newton when, with the mov- 
ement of the earth he explained his law of 
equilibrium in the space (Fas/. VI,269 sqq.): 

Terra pilae sunitis, nullo fulcimine nixa, 

Aere subiecto tarn grave pendet onus. 

Ipsa volubilitas Hbratum sustinet orbem^ r 


When the pavement of the Impieitial tri- 
bune collapsed, it ^filled tbe hi^ 

with* heaps.;pf ' 'hj^pf^ed;||^r 

the ' 'xur 
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ters. df the: Palatine, had, here and there, 

: fortijB^ it, 5 ^ valid work of defence. Du- 
jii^ ih|^ of the research, in a cor- 

®ef central hall have been unearthed 

thirty Skeleton which seemed to have be- 
jong^ to .yery young persons having *suf- 
rMi^t death.. Very probably they 
fh one of those struggles which were 
so frequent in that turbulent period. And 
that little improvised mMiaeval necropolis 
was covered by the crumbling of the vaults 
Of the terrace. 


The columns of oriental granite ranged 
oh the ground before the terrace must have 
partecipated in its decoration. 

On a huge semicircle was the magnifi- 
fcent tribune of the Stadium, sumptuously 
ndomed by marbles and niches with statues. 

The faqade was formed by many smooth 
columns; other channeled columns were in 
the interior. Except some poor, crippled, 
lacerated fragments, bare walls, pale pain- 


js, nothing now remains of the artistic 
lace from which the Emperors assisted 
^.'jgymnic and athletie\.,jptnieS.:oi^'^'i^e 
ijw6t,'of Domitian, . ; 
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Now let US leave the Stadium by the 
staircase which is at the bottom, to the 
right of the rectilineal side. This staircase 
also maintains the vestiges of its beautiful 
marble decoration. From the height of this 
area we can admire the imposing lines of 
the Stadium. The panorama is, here, really 
wonderful, especially at sunset. At the bot- 
tom the curvilineal side with its gigantic 
openings: to the left, the Imperial terrace; 
to the right, the reddish and strange small 
palace of Villa Mills; behind, the few walls 
of the Augustan Library and the lonely 
church of S. Bonaventura delicately touched 
by the last beams of the dying sun... while 
the ruins of the Stadium, little by little, as 
a far and vanishing vision, lose the con- 
tours of their classical lines; presently the 
slow, monotonous knell-tolling of the bells 
of the lonely Franciscan cloister will re- 
sound among these sacred ruins.... and the 
shrill voice of the owl... And a poet in this 
transition from a ^ory of light full of me- 
mories, to the solemn silence of evening, 
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would certainly perceive a symbol of the 
fatal path of the Roman power towards the 
oblivion and the overhanging night of the 
Middle-Ages. 


XVI. 

Septimius Severus, his palaces and baths - The Claudian 
acqueduct - The ambition of an Italo- African emperor - 
The Septizonium and why it was so called - Sixtus V, 
Domenico Fontana and his vandalism - 'The Septizo^ 
nium in the centuries - The wrongs of a great pope 
and how his death was announced by the municipal 
magistrates of Fame - Caracalla in his paternal 
house, , , 

But many other wonderful and sugge- 
stive views are waiting for us. 

Let us turn behind the gigantic exhedra, 
through the wide semicircular corridor, of 
which the vault with compartments still 
maintains, in some parts, its gilding, and 
let us look a moment at the empty space 
of the imperial terrace. The marble pa- 
vement having been ingulfed, disappeared, 
and we get giddy, as on the brink of a 
precipice. 
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We are among other ruins which are 
supposed to be those of an imperial bath; 
many topographers, in fact, called them 
“ balneum imperatoris These baths con- 
structed, certainly, by Septimius Severus 
(193-21 1 A. D.), were, probably, supplied 
with the water Claudia coming from the 
Neronian aqueducts of the Caelius. And 
the remains of the Severian aqueducts, 
which had in some places, four stories of 
archs, are still visible, at this side and at 
the foot of the Palatine, along the alley of 
S. Gregorio, in the ancient vineyard of the 
“ Fate-bene-Fratelli ” (Fig. XV III). Untill 
November 1596, other remains of the aque- 
duct in question, were visible in the near 
Orto Botanico. This construction of the 
, african emperor was 425 meters long and 
42 high; and we are not mistaken in thinking 
that the despot was forced to bring up the 
aqua Claudia to the level of the area, or 
masonry platform constructed by him on 
this side of the Palatine to build thereon 
his palace, which we shall shortly speak 
of; one of the last and bold buildings of 
the Imperial Rome. 
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Pirro Ligorio speaks of a « water re- 
ceptacle » or piscina limaria which was 
in the neighbourhood of the Convento di 
S. Bonaventura, and into which the empe- 
ror Domitian, by means of a lead pipe 30 cm. 
in diameter, made the Claudia water flow 
from the temple of Claudius, the ruins of 
which are still visible on the side of the 
Church of the Ss. Giovanni e Paolo on the 
Caelius. This waterwork, after having 
been enlarged, was certainly used by Sep- 
timius Severus to supply his thermae with 
a greater quantity of water. 


The emperor Septimius Severus was born 
from an equestrian Roman family in 145 
A. D. at Leptis Magna, a remarkable Phoe- 
nician town of the African coast between 
the two Syrtes, not far from the modern 
Lebda. He wished to build, on the Pala- 
tine, his monumental residence which, ac- 
cording to historians, filled with delight 
and admiration everyone who entered the 
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city for the first time by the Trigemina or 
Capena gates lying below. 

The emperor was forced to choose this 
corner of the Palatine, between the Circus 
Maximus and the Caelius because the hill 
was almost completely full of buildings and 
occupied by gardens. The irregularity, or 
rather the steep slope of this side of the 
hill, induced the imperial architects to 
build upon many stories of gigantic piers 
and masonry arcades, a wide platform in 
order to reach the level of the preexisting 
buildings. Upon this marvellous construc- 
tion the imperial architects erected the 
dwelling of the emperor. 

The arcades still visible along the via dei 
Cerchi {Fig. XIX) which overlooked, for- 
merly, the Circus Maximus, may give us 
an idea of the imposing Severian constru- 
ction which before the Capena gate and 
the Caelius turned to the modern alley of 
S. Gregorio, once a portion of the via Trium- 
phalis. 

To conceal and to adorn the not very 
esthetic mole rising more than 50 meters 
over the arena of the Circus Maximus and 
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the via Triumphalis, a fa<;ade was built 
with several rows of porticoes and covered 
galleries with smooth and channeled co- 
lumns of granite, giallo antico and africano 
marbles. And if the new edifice was infe- 
rior, in regard to art, to the other imperial 
buildings, it surpassed them with its great 
abundance of precious marble. It was called 
Septisonium^ and there has been much 
discussion about the origin of this name. 

* 

In the Middle-Ages it is made mention 
of the Septisonium in various documents, 
but with the corrupted names of Septem 
solium, sedes Solis and Septisolia. The 
name of sedes Solis and also of « temple ot 
the Sun » was given it, for it was erro- 
neously thought, perhaps, to be the ancient 
temple of the Sun and of the Moon named 
by Tacitus apud Circum, «near the Cir- 
cus » (Ann. XV 74). There has been much 
discussion whether it had seven stories or 
less. The former was the opinion of Ca- 
nina. Jordan, Scamozzi, Becker and others, 
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on the contrary, declared that it had only 
three stories. But the illustrious prof. Lan- 
ciani condudes as follows: 

If the word septifolium means a plant with seven leaves 
and the word septimontium signifies a place with seven 
mountains the voice septizonium, in such a case, is to 
be attributed to an edifice of seven zones or stripes. But 
for the notion itself of the word zone^ i. e. “ belt these 
belts, according to Casaubono (Not. in Hist. Aug. Script., 
Paris, 1053, p. 268, n. 20), were but the epistyles and 
the frames w hich interrupt the vertical lines of the columns. 
If it is true that this edifice with its structure alluded to 
the seven stripes of the sky \the sei>en atmospheres, ac- 
cording to the ancient platonical opinion later on accepted 
by the philosophers and theologians of the Middle- Ages\, 
it is also true that, in the nature itself of the thing, it 
was able to symbolise them only by means of seven 
stories. Allowing for the first zone the horizontal line of 
the basement, six orders of columns wdll be necessary to 
construct a septizonium, the seventh zone being formed 
by the frame of the sixth and last colonnade. A very 
common and approved opinion is that the first floor or 
basement of the Septizonium is still buried ; three other 
floors are represented by ancient drawings; so that two 
other floors are wanting to complete the seven stripes ; 
and we are inclined to believe that these two floors have 
formerly existed, in one side, however, of the edifice. 
Our opinion is partially confirmed by the fact that if, 
after so many demolitions suffered, in the Middle-Ages, 
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by ancient roman monuments reduced into towers - for 
instance the haVoc made in 1257 by senator Brancaleone, 
and in 1313 by Arlotto degli Stefaneschi - the Septizonium 
still preserved at the time of Sixtus V, four stories, ori- 
ginally they must have been... more. 

Now, before concluding this note, let us remember 
that in modern times an authentic magnificent sepHzo- 
niuni is formed by the “ Leaning Tower of Pisa. Its 
stories were, originally^ seven, the eighth one having 
been added one century after (Morrona, Pisa illusirata^ 
I, p. 250). The architects Guglielmo Tedesco e Bonanno 
Pisano took the idea from the seven skies of the ancient 
system {Guida del Palatine^ ecc., Roma, 1873, p. 50). 

These opinions of the illustrious roman 
archaeologist have been partially accepted, 
also by my regretted friend D. Cancogni 
{Le rovine^ ecc., p. 159), who, believing 
that the Septisonium, to the side looking 
the Capena gate, hid the whole of the Se- 
verian buildings, and that it had seven sto- 
ris of columns instead of six as Lanciani 
sopposed, adds: 

If we consider that the three stories of columns [siill 
remaining at the time of Sixtus V) - reaching comprehen- 
sively the height of meters 25.64 - would have barely 
hidden, externally, the height of the substruction, the 
opinion we have manifested above is still more acceptable. 
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* 

* * 

Lancianij in 1873 supposep a story of 
the septisonium was still buried; so he 
speaks of four stories remaining at the 
time of Sixtus V: but in a print of the 
XVI century only three stories of the por- 
tico are visible. And it is to be remem- 
bered that when in 1589, the architect 
Domenico Fontana, with deplorable van- 
dalism and by order of Sixtus the Fifth, 
began the demolition of the last remains 
of the celebrated monument, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Piazza S. Gregorio an 
excavation was made 13 meters long, 
12 wide and 6 deep. All the travertine 
and peperine blocks of the stylobate and 
of the foundations of the monument, were 
then uprooted as from a useless pile of 
stones ; and the ruthless work was stopped 
only when the enraged pick-axe « came into 
contact with the platform of chip of stones 
and flint, upon which the whole structure 
had been erected *. 
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In the viiith century the Septizomum, by the careles- 
ness of the men and by the turbulent times, was no lonj^er 
the magnificent monument of the Severian epoch. The 
anonymous Barberinianus copied 45 letters of the com- 
memorative inscription on the right hand side towards 
the arch of Constantine; 118 letters were able to be 
copied by the Einsiedeln scribe (Urlichs, Codex urbis 
Romae topographicus) on the left of the construction 
towards the Circus Maximus : IMP*CAES*DIVI*M» AN- 
TONINI • PII • GERM • SARM • FIL • D 1 VI • COMODI . PRA- 
TER . DIVI • ANTONINI • PII • NEP. DIVI » HADRIANI 
PRONEP • DI VI • TR AI ANI • PART . ABNEP . DIVI • NER- 
VAE (?) 

From a flaw in a portion of the inscription we may 
conclude that in the viiith century the side of the Septizo- 
nium looking towards the Capena and the Appian Way, 
has already fallen into ruin; and in the Middle-Age it 
was called Septem solia maior the side looking towards 
the present Via dei Cerchi, and Septem solia minor and 
ad Nimphea its other side facing the Viale di S. Gre- 
gorio. The denomination ad Nimphea is to be attributed, 
perhaps, to the vicinity of the acqueducts which put one 
in mind of baths and fountains. 

From a document of the year 975 we learn that the 
Septizonium^ 38 archs of which were still subsisting 
towards the Circus Maximus, became the possession of the 
“ Monaci dei Ss. Gregorio ed Andrea on the Ccelius. 
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And the Septizonim, which was then almost a strong- 
hotd, under the impulse of the events was transformed 
into a real fortress ; which happened also to many other 
roman monuments. The transformation was fatal to the 
old giant. In 1084 during the struggle for the Investi- 
tures between Henry the Fourth and pope Cxregory the 
Seventh, Rusticus, nephew of the pontiff, was besieged 
there by the German hordes. It is not easy to describe 
what damages were suffered by the Septizonium on the 
subsequent arrival of Roberto il Guiscardo and after. 
War machines, fire, demolitions, ever>'thing combined to 
ruin the mole of Severus which in the xiith century had 
almost completely lost its magnificence. 

From 1145 this skeleton of the ancient giant, this 
falling monument, together with the other ruins of the 
palace of Septimius Severus, became the property of 
different leaseholders; at first the F'rangipanis and, later 
on, many private persons who, from the Monaci di S. Gre- 
gorio, hired its porticoes and other places still good for 
use. And not long ago, all around and between the 
arcades, many hovels, stables and hay-lofts were still 
visible. But before this last destination, in 1257 and 
in 1313 senator Brancaledne and Arlotto degli Stefane- 
schi had caused the penultimate ruin of the Septizonium 
which still might have been a dreaded bulwark in the 
hands of the enemy, as also of many other roman mo- 
numents transformed into fortresses. It was a sad period 
when, the Guelphic fortresses having been destroyed by 
the Ghibellines, after the battle at Tagliacozzo the Guelphs 
replied by razing to the ground houses, towers and for- 
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tifications of their hated enemies ; and some documents 
of those times refer that many ancient monuments were 
almost demolished in order to hinder the adversary from 
rebuilding upon them towers and small fortresses. 

And we should be lucky if we could still see the 
Sepiizonium^ at least as it was in the time of Sixtus the 
Fifth. But it was this very same pope who, in spite of 
his many acts of destruction conferred great benefits on 
the Eternal City, who, however, completed the destruction 
of this famous Severian building. And not less blame- 
worthy were his architects, especially Domenico Fontana 
whose vandalism we have already spoken of. 

Blocks of marble and travertine from the destroyed 
Septizonium were used in the Palazzo Lateranense, in the 
pedestals of the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo and of 
the column of M. Aurelius. Marbles and columns were 
carried into the Basilica di S. Maria Maggiore for the 
chapel of the Holy Sacrament and for the tombs of Pius 
the Fifth and Sixtus the Fifth. Also from the Septizo- 
nium are the two columns of granite which now flank 
the entrance to the palace of the Cancelleria; and we 
are not far from the truth when we say that in every 
building ordered by Sixtus, besides the spoils of other 
monuments also those of the monumental fa9ade of the 
Severian palaces have been employed. And all this de- 
vastation was excused by too partisan apologists, by 
saying that the remains of the old imperial dwelling, on 
account of their unsafe condition were not only ugly, but 
a danger to the public safety. But we must observe that 
the later Pontiffs have thought quite differently, by the 
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waj they haVe restored the remaining roman monuments. 
And still to the Flavian amphiteatre, with its colossal 
pilfars and the reconstructed arcades testifies to the ve- 
neration the later popes had towards classical antiquity, 
in strange contrast to what Sixtus V was about to make 
of the old roman colossus. Had this pope lived few 
years more we should see, now, a portion of the me- 
diaeval via Papalis crossing the vacant space of the Co- 
liseum and joining itself to the street leading to the 
Lateran, the triumphal itinerary of the popes who were 
going to the Basilica Costantiniana for the solemn taking 
over of the government ! . , . 

So we are not surprised at that the Municipal Magis- 
trates ( Curatores rerum Urbis) thus announced the death 
of the pope to the Roman people on Monday, August 24, 
1590 : Hodie Sanctissimus Dominus noster Xystus papa 
quintus omnibus congratulantibus et maxitna omnium laeti- 
Ha, diem suum clausit extremum, - « To-day, our most 
Holy Lord, Pope Sixtus V, has departed this life, amidst 
the rejoicings and mutual congratulations of all classes 
of citizens » (Lanciani, Bull, Arch. Com, 1894, pp. 138- 
157; The destruction of ancient Rome, p. 238). 


Very few remains of the Severian build- 
ings are still visible on the top of the hill. 

Remains which are very reasonably at- 
tributed to portions of the palace and to 
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the annexed thermae; a staircase leads up 
to a hall with remains of a mosaic pave- 
ment ; another staircase only partially pra- 
ticable leads to the lower floors through 
which, among dark rooms and ruins full 
of earth and destroyed walls, we reach 
other rooms still decorated with paintings 
of no artistic value. 

Did not Caracalla fear, when he was wandering 
through the sumptuous halls of his paternal house, of 
seeing the ghosts of Septimius and Geta arising and 
reproaching him with the incest with his step-mother 
Julia Domna Augusta and also the fratricide ? It was, 
perhaps, here that in 212 A.D. the sentence of death 
was pronounced upon the most magnanimous Papinianus, - 
called iuris asylum et doctrinal legalis thesaurum by Spar- 
tianus, and «the symbol of the human law» by St. Jerome, - 
guilty only of not having excused the fratricide of the 
prince before the Senate, already humbled enough. 

Certainly numerous and dramatic are the souvenirs 
which crowd the mind of a visitor who is remembering 
Cassius Dion, Spartianus and the other writers of the 
Historia Augusta \ a poet would find much fascinating 
inspiration here and would only be distracted by the 
many and many other souvenirs roused by the wonderful 
view he could enjoy from the height of the near Severian 
covered gallery overlooking the Murcia, the Aventine and 
the Caelius. 
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A classical panorama - The Circus Maximus, the wagers, 
the ancestors of our book-maker the horse-races and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus - A historical country - 
From the Altar of Hercules to.,. * " mastro Titta * * - The 
rofe-^makers on the area of the Circus. 


a path and a little bridge, al- 
ways among fallen walls and ruins, we 
reach the' « Belvedere » which runs all the 
side of the covered-galleries of Severus 
towards the Circus Maximus {Fig XIX). 


The panorama from this elevated spot is very im- 
posing and suggestive. To the left the Coliseum with 
its lines stands above the trees of Via Ss. Gregorio and the 
houses. The Caelius with the church of “ Ss. Giovanni e 
Paolo ” and the- Clivus of Scaurus recalls to our mind the 
gloomy judiciary tragedy of which, under Julian the 
Apostate (361-3^3 A. D.), the two Christian patricians 
clandestinely beheaded in their owm houses were the 
VMms. The church of S. Gregorio and the 
chapels of S. Andrea and S. Silyia i^mind us of 4 ^ 
cient roman convent erected ampng, the 

: of 
us 


Anicli, where the vgreiil ; 
. the ,, 






Fig. XX. 


{Fioni a photo hy Morpurg, 



The Plalea and the Passeggiata Archcologica. 



Constructions on the corner of the Stadium looking S. V\'. 




Severian substructions. 
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Tlie' forteress on th^ i^ass of 
of tho Capena gate (i%* XX). 

In this neighbourhood the yp^uth Horace, coming back 
from the victorious fight against the three champions from 
Alba Longa, killed his sister who was mourning more 
the loss of her betrothed fallen in the struggle against 
Rome than the loss of her brothers. At the time of 
Livy, the grave of the wretched girl was still to be seen. 
There began the Appian Way, the white trace of which, 
flanked by ruins, is easily recognisable across the Roman 
Campagna. 

Here, on July 19 of the year 64 of the Christian era, 
the first flames broke out of the terrible conflagration 
which nine days after reduced a great portion of the old 
Rome into a heap of smoking ruins. Beneath were some 
horrea or granaries which Nero set fire to in order to 
open a new area for the n^w buildings he wished for. 
A circumstance which will always be remembered by the 
people as a valid accusation against the foolish Emperor 
who, not imprudently, but with deliberate intention, 
Caused the burning of the city (Tac . Ann, XV 38 sqq. ; 
Suet. Nero 38; Or os. VII 7; Xiph. from Cass. 
Dio, LXII i6 sqq. ; Sulp, Sev, Hist, sacr. II 29). 

Along the Appian Way, to the right, is the reddish 
mass of the thermae of Antoninus Bassianus Caracalla ; 
«md not very npar, the Porta S. Sebastiano and the round 
Sepulchre of .CaedUa Metella, daughter of Metellus Cre- 

The depression of the 
the view of the Basilica of St. Se- 
btiti lihptfe below the student may recognize the 
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classical area under which the galleries of the famous 
Christian cemeteries shoot out in branches. The back- 
ground of the magnificent panorama is formed by the 
Latian hills, the delightful little towns of which are bril- 
liantly lit by the rays of the setting sun. 

Let us turn, now, to the right: w^e see the Porta 
Ostiense and very far off below the Basilica of St. Paul, 
and the golden streak of the Tiber ; yonder, behind the 
shore of Ostia, and 

Dove I'acqua di Tcverc s'lnsala 

we percei'C'e the Isola Sacra which was supposed to be 
a hellish refuge for the wicked spirits and wiiere, ac- 
cording to the mediaeval opinion accepted also by Dante 
(Purg. II). 

si ricoglie 

Qual verso d*Acheronte non si cala. 

Towards the city this u'onderful scene is closed by 
the half-wild and woody Averitine with all its mediaeval 
memories. There the historical figures of Jerome, Cre- 
scentius, OthoTII, Dominic Guzman and Tommaso d’A- 
quino thought and acted. 

No better historical scene, than this could ravish the 
visitor, who is led from the most distant mythical times 
to the turbulent days of mediaeval Rome ! Up here 
Poussin, Lord Byron and Gregorovius frequently stopped 
and meditated among the falling ruins of the SepHzo- 
ttium. 
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From the Severian covered gallery and 
by a narrow platform, we reach the ruins 
of the near imperial pulvinar {Fig. XIX). 

Very few remains of this building which 
overlooked the whole area oi the Circus 
Maximus and the Murcia between the Aven- 
tine and the Palatine, are still visible. 

In the inner room the Emperor might 
withdraw himself, during the spectacle, to 
speak about State affairs, to receive the 
messengers, the petitions, and to give writ- 
ten orders; it was well known, in fact, 
that J. Caesar and Augustus had been cri- 
ticised for having treated of such affairs in 
their box, before the public (Suet. Oct. 45). 

To the side of the lodge there is a small 
tower from which the signal of the arrival 
of the Emperor and of the beginning of the 
games was given. 

The Circus Maximus was founded in the century 
of Rome by Tarquiniiis Priscus in the Murcia itself where, 
as we have already said, the Sabine girls were ravished 
by the Roman young«men during the games to the honor 
of the god Consus or Neptune. Later on it was enlarged 
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an4 enriched by works of art, with large flights of steps 
and pbrticoes which, according to the Notitia^ could ac- 
comodate 485,000 spectators. On the middle line there 
were the two obelisks which, later on, Sixtus the Fifth 
carried to the Piazza del Popolo and Piazza Lateranense ; 
statues, niches, smoking tripods adorned with flowers. 
With its carceres from which the cars were starting and 
the porta triumphalis (triumphal gate) on the opposite 
semicircle towards the Capena, it was a sight really worthy 
of Rome. The crowd rushed in thronging the passages, 
on the stairs, eyery one was looking for the best place. 
After a moment of delay in the signal to commence the 
games, and that numerous and disordered multitude will 
rise up like an angry sea. Here, in the amphitheatres 
the sovereign to be feared is the people. 

Whilst the sacrifices and the other ritual cerimonies 
opening the games are prepared the crowd was persis- 
tently speaking about the names and the skilfulness of 
the agitatores circenses or charioteers of the Circus of the 
four ** factions which will strive for the triumphal palm, 
the cars of which, will shortly be drawn up before the 
carceresy to the bottom of the Circus : these factions 
were named albata {y>i\{\x€) , prasina (green), russata (red), 
veneta (blue). The number of the squadrons was in- 
creased by Domitian by the addition of the factio aurata 
(golden) and the facHo purpurea (purple). Tertullianus, 
in the century, exclaims {De sped, 16): « Look 1 
with what a tumultuous impetuosity the crowd is coming 
running to the spectacle ! It is excited by the bets ! » The 
sponsor es or gamelers, in fact, making a devilish bustle, 
are betting to their last penny. 
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The bets were received by the receptores^ the an- 
cestors of our book-makers. A shake of the hand, a 
few ciphers written upon a ticket against the anticipated 
payment of XhQsponsio\ and it is done. Ovid {Art.Amat. I) 
says : 

. . . tangitque manu, poscitque Itbellum 
Et quaeritf posito pignore, vincai liter. 

But the same poet adds {Amor, III, 2 ); 

Sed iam pompa venit. Unguis animisque favete ! 

Tempus adest plausus, aurea pompa renit / 


And now we give, here below, the narration made 
by another eye-witness ; by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
who died in the 8*1^ year before Christ : 

« Before the spectacle the most illustrious persons for 
dignity and prower, led the train from the Capitol, 
through the Forum, to the Circus Maximus. Those 
young-men, sons of cavaliers, who, having almost rea- 
ched puberty were* able to partecipate in the ceremony 
were the first to enter the Circus, on horseback ; the 
other youngmen came behind them, like future foot- 
soldiers; in order to show off well the Roman youth 
they were divided into wings, centuries, and orders of 
classes, as though they were going to a literary game. 
The qtmdrigarii^ trigarii and higarii with the runners on 
horseback, followed ; then came the warious kinds of 
athletes almost completely naked only wearing a pair of 
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short breeches, which custom, now-a-days is still fol- 
lowed, and was already used by the Graecians.,. 

•« Three sqtiadrons of jumpers came after the athletes ; 
then the tibicens with their short and ancient wind- 
instruments; and the zithern-players with their ivory 
zithers called barbite. 

« The jumpers were wearing a short flame colored 
tunic with a bronze belt the sword at the side and a 
spear, shorter than the ordinary one, in the hand : some 
of these jumpers had their heads covered by a V^ronze 
helmet adorned by a beautiful plume. 

« Each squadron was preceded by the choir leader 
who was beating the time for the dance and intoning 
war songs which were answered by turn : this was an 
exercise already known in Greece under the name of 
Pyrrhic dance for it was supposed to take its origin from 
Minerva who is said to have danced it still armed, after 
having conquered the Titans; or, again, because it is 
supposed to have been invented by the Curetes when 
they, according to the fables, drowned the cries of in- 
fant Jupiter, on mount Ida, with songs and noise of arms 
and dances. 

« The jumpers were followed by the Satyrs. Those 
who were representing Silenus . . . put on a hairy skin with 
flowers, vine-tendrils and branches; the others put on a 
goat skin and imitated and mocked the dancers . . . Romans 
take delight in . this custom even in the triumphs : for it 
is allowed to those who follow a triumphal procession 
to sing any satirical verses addressed to the victor 
however great and illustrious he be : at Athens the 
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conqueror and his triumphal procession were received 
with sarcastic, wit ; now extemporary verses are employed 
and at the funerals of wealthy persons there are always 
many satirical dancers. I will not enlarge upon the 
question whether we owe this custom to the Ligurians, 
to the Umbrians or to other barbarian people of Italy . . . 
so as not to annoy the reader with an already well 
known fact. 

« The zithern-players and the trumpeters followed the 
Satyrs, and then, several persons with censers, golden- 
and silver vases in which rare and costly perfumes were 
burn. The train was closed by simulacres bearers with 
the same clothes, attributes and ensigns used among 
the Graecians : and not only Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Neptune and others, enumerated by Graecians among the 
great Gods, but also the most ancient divinities such 
as Saturn, Rhea, Latona, the Parcae, the Memory, Pro- 
serpina, Lucina, the Muses, the Graces, Bacchus ; and 
the demigods, whose souls, after death, ascended the 
Olympus, i. e., Hercules, Aesculapius, the Castors, and 
many others . . . 

« When the procession was ended, the consuls, the 
priests and the victimarii^ accoording, to the custom of 
the time, made the offerings... 

« As soon as the sacrifices had been accomplished, 
the games began ; and, as it is now in use at Olympia, 
the first to run were the quadrigact then the bigae and 
afterwards the horses with their riders. 

« In these games many ancient customs, - as the 
race of the trigarii, no longer used in Greece but related 
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by Homef, ~ are still maintained by the Romans. To 
Ibie two horses harnessed to the biga a third one was 
added called by Graecians parioron. The other race was 
that of the jumpers, a most ancient habit still continued 
in Greece: no sooner was the horse-race finished, than 
those men who were, before, with the coachmen on the 
cars, called parabdtas by poets and approbdtas by Athe- 
nians, alighted from the vehicles and began to run and 
mount the horses in the Circus. 

« After followed the athletic games, the wrestle, and 
the pugilism. All the three are related by Homer in 
the furlerals of Patroclus. Lastly, when the spectacle 
was half over those who had deserved well of the Repu- 
plic were crowned, and their names and exploits were 
proclaimed, according to the worthy Greek custom, and 
as it had been already done at Athens during the games 
sacred to Bacchus » {Arch, VII, 72). 


This is the description of the ludi circenses^ - as 
they were celebrated in anterior ages, - made by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, the student of Roman antiqui- 
ties. And here, like elsewhere, the Grjecian author tries 
to show, with a political aim, an affinity much desired 
of origin, religion and customs between the Graecians 
and the Romans. But the games celebrated in the sub'^ 
sequent ages were, certainly, more sumptuous and im- 
posing. Cdiigola and Nero ordered, in fact, that the 



Fig. XXIII. {From a photo by Mosciont) 



The so-called ctomns Gelotiana. 
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arena be strewed with powder the colour of saffron, bits 
of a white, specular stone, minium and crysocolla (Suet. 
Ner, 25 ; CaL 18; Plin. Aaf. hisU XXIII, 5; XXVI, 45 ; 
Flav, Vopisc. Carin. 19). 

Now-a~days the visitor no longer has the impressing 
spectacle of a delirious mob who, howling their ap- 
plause, incites the driver to fly like a whirlwind upsett- 
ing all and everything obstructing his passage to the 
goal he is frantically trying to reach ; but he recalls to 
mind the last games celebrated under the dominion of 
the Goths in the year 549 of the Christian era, when 
the few and degenerate persons who assisted at the 
spectacle were but the phantom of those who had been 
once the greatest people of the world. 


The visitor, now, glances over the « Passeggiata Ar- 
cheologica » and he hardly perceive there below, on a 
level with the ground, the constructions of the curved 
side of the Circus. 

There stood the triumphal gate decorated by an arch 
erected to Titus in the year 81 of Christ, of which the 
inscription commemorating the fall of Jerusalem was 
copied in the viiith century by the Anonymous of Ein- 
siedeln. There, a little tower, reminds us of the Fran- 
gipanis, Gelasius the Second, - the pope who was im- 
prisoned as soon as he had been elected, - Alexander 
the Third, St. Francesco d^Assisi and the pathetic fra 
Jacopone da Todi ’L 
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Towards the beginning of the Via dei Cerchi, beyond 
the carcetes or starting line of the races, the visitor seems 
again to perceive a country full of monuments and le- 
gends : the altar of Hercules, the worship of the Mater 
Matuta^ of the Fortuna Virilis^ and the tumultuous lite 
at the end of the vicus Tuscus ; the school where St. Au- 
stin taught; the Ripa Graeca and S. Maria in Cosmedin; 
a quarter inhabited by bad women, and S. Maria Egi- 
ziaca ; Cola di Rienzi haranguing the people before the 
near church of St. Giorgio in Velabro, and “ mastro 
Titta ”, Giovanni Battista Bugatti, the sadly celebrated 
executioner of Rome puts an end to this phantasmagoria. 
There below, a little beyond the area of the Circus, he 
hoisted the last time, in 1867, his truculent gibbet. 

Below the immense amphitheatre appears the green 
Janiculum, no less celebrated by the ancients for heroical 
war exploits wliich, in the near future, wall seem a le- 
gend ; and from the top of the hill the statue of Gari- 
baldi seems to domineer the theatre of the short, but 
epic defence of Rome, whilst at a distance the windows 
of the Vatican Cupola, like the mouthes of a huge fur- 
nace, seem to fire in the reflection of the sun. 

Does the visitor Know that until few years ago, along 
the area of the Circus Maximus^ like a scoffing parody 
of ancient Fates, - the arbiters of life and time, - some 
peasants, with the apron full of hemp, were occupied 
in interwining ropes? 

For many people, perhaps, this strange going aback 
of the poor rope-maker, may have been a symbol among 
those historical ruins. 
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The Severian substructions - The ** Dovius Gelotiana** 
and Caligula - Historical and scoffing graffiti** 
Alcxamenos and the caricature of our I.ord - An 
excubitorium** and a ** stabulum ** ? - A prehisto- 
ric at cornier of the Palatine. 

Before leaving this elevated spot, let us 
stop still a moment to admire the pictu- 
resque group of ruins which, at this, side, 
close the Stadium {Fig. XXI). The pano- 
rama of the city makes a wonderful back- 
ground to them. From this place the 
whole Villa Mills is visible with the area 
of the Augustan group. 

Through alleys and stairs we reach the 
lower floor of the arcuations of the Severian 
covered gallery {Fig. XXII), which were 
erected, here and there, upon preexisting 
substructions and portions of road thus 
transformed into subterraneous places, the 
destination of which is not easily recogni- 
sable. Rooms still almost entirely buried, 
falling stairs, walls supporting halls still 
mantaining, here and there, in the artistical 
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compartment of the vault, stuccoes and 
smoky gilt friezes. Wings and portions of 
more ancient buildings, perhaps of the pe- 
riod of Hadrian, were destroyed or dis- 
appeared under the Severian arcuations. 
It happened here as happend to the remains 
of the half-destroyed Domus Aurea near 
the Coliseum. Upon this domus Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus built his magnificent and 
enormous thermae by order of the emperor 
Trajan; thus the caracteristic paintings of 
the first century were buried, which, later 
on, will be discovered and studied by Raf- 
faello Sanzio and Giovanni da Udine and 
from which the inspiration to decorate the 
Vatican Lodges will be derived. 


From behind the Stadium, through a nar- 
row lane, we descend into a row of rooms 
of different shape and size preceded by mo- 
dern pillars by Canina {Fig. XXIJI), with 
a granite column, many fragments of ar- 
chitectonical ornamentations here disco- 
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vered during the excavations made from 
1845 to 1892; fragments belonging, perhaps, 
to upper floors of buildings which are sup- 
posed to have covered, on this side, all the 
declivity of the hill. 

We are on the area of a Roman house 
of the atrium of which until now has been 
brought to light only one side, a portion 
of the other one near, and the granite co- 
lumn standing among the famous pillars by 
Canina. 

According to Suetonius {Cal. 18), there 
was on the Palatine the private house of 
a certain Gelotius, the domus Gelotiana.1 
later on bought and incorporated into the 
imperial buildings. It was, certainly, on the 
side looking towards the Circus Maximus ; 
Suetonius, in fact, in his narrative says 
that, one day, the emperor Caligula was 
observing the preparatives made in the 
underlying Circus. Some idle fellows sitting 
on the flights of steps, having begged for 
the beginning of the games, the Emperor 
consented and ordered that the spectacle 
should immediately take place:... commisit 
et subito [ludos] cum e Gelotiana apparcu 
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tum Circi prospicientem pauci ex proximis 
nteenianis postulassent. 

From the narration of the historian, then, 
and from the situation of the building where 
we are now, it has been inferred that these 
ruins are those of the damns Gelotiana. 


But the importance to us of these ruins 
is especially derived from the considerable 
number of graffiti discovered among them. 
The names of many personages are legible 
on the walls of the rooms. Some names 
are followed by the word verna^ i. e., a 
slave who was born in the family of his 
master; others by the word peregrinns, - a 
person belonging to the strange corpora- 
tion of the peregrini who are supposed to 
have inhabited the Caelius near S. Maria in 
Domnica or “ della Navicella ”. And lastly, 
other names are accompanied by the words : 
exit de paedagogio, with an evident allusion 
to the Paedagogium, - or training-school 
for court-pages which was also on the 
Caelius, ad Caput Africae, the present Via 
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Capo d’Africa. There are also many souve- 
nirs of veterans, such as the graffito scratched 
by a certain “ Hilarus ” upon the lower wall, 
near the entrance: Hilaviis, mi{les\ v[etera- 
nus] d{ominf\ n[ostyi\ “ Hilarus, veteran 
soldier of the Emperor 


An ingenious, though ghastly pun, has 
been discovered by Marucchi {Guide du Pa- 
latin, ecc). in a large inscription on the wall 
behind the pillars, and, apparently it is to 
be referred to the time of Septimius Seve- 
rus and Caracalla (192-217 A. D.). 

An admirer of the Caesars, a soldier, 
perhaps, had, at first, scratched on the 
wall, with capital letters; Genius duorum['i] 
dominorum nostrorum. But the scribbling 
was later on corrected by another writer 
of a quite different opinion, who changed 
some letters and added others. The word 
genius became corpus and interposed to it, 
with smaller letters it was scratched the 
word corvis. Thus the phrase which meant 
before: “ the [protecting] genius of our two 
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[emperors] aad masters ” acquired, after 
the... correction, a not too happy meaning: 
“ May the body of our two [Emperors] and 
masters become the fodder of the ravens 
And like an echo of the tardy disillusion 
of some unknown, another graffito, - which 



Fig. XXIV — ’ The “ grafHto ” of Asellus (from a drawing by Ulivi). 


was destroyed in 1886 (jFtg-. XXIV), by a 
superlatively idiotic tourist, - was still vis- 
ible until a few years ago. The drawing re- 
presented a donkey turning the miU. and 
below it there was this witty explanation: 
La^ra, aselle, quomodo ego laboravi et 
pwoderittibi- «Work^my poor little donkey, 
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as I have worked too, and thou shalt be re- 
warded for it ! » Did the anonymous la- 
ment the small generosity with which his 
long services had been rewarded? or did 
the inscription apostrophise a poor and 
unknown drudge to whom the collegues 
gave the scoffing name of asellus “ little 
donkey? ” It has been supposed also that 
it may have been a sneer addressed to a 
Christian, because of the custom introduced 
among the proselytes of the new religion 
by which they assumed, in their humility, 
similar names. It is also known that the 
name of asellus, asinus, was given to the 
slaves emplo^^ed in the hard work of the 
mills. 

But the most interesting and celebrated 
graffito is the one discovered in 1857 in 
the little room to the right of the central 
exhedra {Fig. XXV). 

It represents our Lord Jesus Christ with 
the head of a donkey and dressed, as it 
seems, in an interula, a kind of shirt; his 
legs are covered by cloths called fasciae 
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crurales. To the left of the cross there 
is the figure of a Christian, the youth Ale- 
xfimenos; The whole vignette is explained 
by the greek legend: Alexdmenos sdbete 
[instead of sihetai\ Thdon, “ Alexdmenos is 
worshipping [his] God 



Fig. XXV. — The caricature of our Lord J. Christ 
(from a drawing by UHvi). 


Since its discovery, great scientists like R. Gar- 
rticci and G. B. de Rossi recognised in the graffito a 
blasphemous caricature of our I-ord. TertulUanus, who 
derides the Gentiles because they ignore even the true 
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name of Christ, confutes the stupid accusation hurled by 
them against the Christians of worshipping the head of 
a donkey : Somniastis caput asininmn esse Deum nostrum 
{Ad. Nat. I, ii); and the fearless apologist attributed to 
the historian Tacitus {Apol. i6) the opinion which con- 
tributed to the divulgation of the ridiculous prejudice 
related by Felix Minucius {Oct. 9) and others; hence the 
name of asinarii given by the heathens to the Christians. 

Alexamenos himself answered the rough caricature : 
in a small room near by, below another graffito of doubtful 
interpretation, we can seethe legend: Alexamenos fidelis. 
And it has been observed that the denomination of fi- 
delis'' which Alexamenos attributed to himself in its 
meaning, is worthy of a Christian. 

But this first opinion on the blasphemous caricature 
of our Lord had its opposers, and it excited several po- 
lemics. A Viennese professor, G. Haupt, of the “ Im- 
perial and Royal Court Library” recognised in the Cru- 
cifix, the evil egyptian divinity Seth, i. e., the Typhoens 
of the Graecians. It was objected against this strange 
interpretation, that if Typhoons has been represented, 
sometimes, with the head of a donkey, he has been never 
tied to the cross. Prof. Wiinsch, together with Haupt, 
did not accept the common opinion and confirmed that 
Alexamenos was a youth inscribed to the sect of the 
‘ ^ Sethians ’ ’ or worshippers of the God Seth ; and they 
desumed it from the letter “ Y ” scratched on the right 
of the Crucifix ; a letter which has been found also upon 
some tablets of the worship of that God. 

After the confutations of the most learned Professor 
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of Strasburgh, F. S. Kraus and of others, the opinion 
of Garrucci and de Rossi has been generally accepted, 
and every one recognises in the graffito of the dotnus 
Gelotianay a blasphemous caricature of our Lord. 

Moreover, according to Tertullianus, Christianity, which 
in the time of Nero had almost reached the throne, in 
the century, - epoch to which the graffito seems 

to belong, - had very numerous proselytes everywhere. 
We need not to be surprised, then, if we find, also on 
the Palatine an echo of the vulgar derision of the hea^ 
thens against the poor and calumniated Christian or asi- 
narii. 

We inform the reader, lastly, that the graffito of Ale- 
xamenos, formerly to be seen in the ancient Museo Kir- 
('heriano al Collegio Romano, has been recently brought 
into the Museo Nazionale delle Terme. 


% 

* :ie 

The domus of which the remains we 
have now visited, is still almost comple- 
tely buried, and it is supposed to have 
reached the flights of steps round the Cir- 
cus. Others suppose that the true domus 
Gelotiana is to be recognised in another 
building near, only partially uncovered, in 
the vineyard belonging, formerly, to the 
Loreti Family. In fact therein were disco- 
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vered, recently, some rooms with oaintings 
representing the dapiferi or “ servants " in 
the act of serving a banquet. But it is 
still unknown whether these two groups of 
ruins belong to one or to two separate 
buildings. We conclude that in the upper 
building which was the object of genial and 
classical studies of Visconti, de Rossi, Gar- 
rucci and many others, there must have 
been established a detached post or “corp 
de garde ” to the custody of whom it was 
entrusted, perhaps, at this side, as a se- 
condary entrance to the imperial palace. 
We think it may possibly be also an excii- 
bitoriiim connected, for reasons of order or 
safety, with an institute into which the 
young pupils of the Paedagogium on the 
Caelius came to complete their military 
instruction before serving near the person 
of the Caesar. 

In this neighbourhood certainly are the 
remains of a building recorded by Vopi- 
scus {Carinus 19). The emperors Carinus 
and Numerianus (282-284 D.) offered the 

people some games which, for their no- 
velty, as the historian relates, “ had been 
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painted upon the walls of the portico of 
the stabulum in the Palatine ”... ludos po- 
pulo Romano novis ornatos spectaculis de- 
derunt, quos in Palatio circa porticum sta- 
btili pictos vidimus. It was, perhaps, a 
stabulum of the factions of the Circus, pro- 
bably situated in this side, at the foot of 
the Palatine. 


Out of the domus and to the right, some 
remarkable remains of walls constructed 
with large blocks of tufa recall the primi- 
tive fortifications of the Palatine city. Si- 
milar remains we shall also find approach- 
ing the church of St. Theodore which made 
the starting-point of our excursion among 
the ruins of the Palatine. 

Here also, earth, heaps of stones and 
vegetation are still covering unexplored 
remains ol ancient imperial dwellings and 
adjacent monuments. . 

To our right, in the midst of brick con- 
structions, intermixed with more ancient 
remains in local tufa, a hard path leads up 
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to one of the archaic gates of the Palatine 
Rome. The archaeologists, not knowing its 
ancient name, agreed to call it “ Porta del 
Velabro” or of the “ Lupercale ” (gate of 
the Velabrum or of the Lupercal). The 
path rises to the area Palatina which we 
have already spoken of. 

The clivus leading there, as we have al- 
ready said, was called by Plutarch {Rom. 20) 
the “ Ascent of the Beautiful Steep Place’' 
{Gradus pulchri litoris, Sol in. Poly hist. 
I, 18). Here was, then, the already ment- 
ioned scala Caci, so called by the ‘name 
of the legendary robber Cacus who was 
killed in this neighbourhood by the demi- 
god Hercules. And not far the Ara Ma- 
xima., or Greatest Altar, is supposed to 
have been here dedicated to Hercules by 
Evander to commemorate the hero’s gene- 
rous action (Liv. I, 4; Virgil. Aett. VIII, 
185 sqq.; Ovid. Fast. I, 545 sqq.). Others, 
on the contrary, derived this denomination 
from a certain Cacius or Caccus inscribed 
to the most ancient conlegium of the Po- 
titiiy to whom, together with the Pinarii 
(being these two the families of most dist- 
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inction then living in this region) it was 
efttrusted the observance of the Argive 
hero’s wotship (Liv. I, 4). 


XIX. 

The Lupercal - Faun and the month of * * February * ’ - 
The “ Lupercatia, ** Ceesar, the Christianity and the 
poet A. Prudeniius Clemens - A historical simulacre 
of the ** Romulean she^^wolf^* - The Lupercal, St. Theo^ 
dore and the feast of the nurses - The altar of C. Se- 
xtius Calvinus - The ancient Gods and the law of the 
arcanum - A supposed Lupercal and a doubtful grave 
of Acca Larentia - Myths and Legends - The dea 
Roma. 

To the left of the much discussed church 
of St. Anastasia, with whom, according to 
a whimsical legend, the name of the cele- 
brated dalmatian exegete, - St. Jerome, - 
is to be connected, are hidden, perhaps, the 
remains of the atrium of the Lupercal or 
grotto sacred to the Faun Lupercus, the 
licentious worship of whom accompanied 
the history of the city, synthetised its or- 
igin, and survived untill the last years of 
the v*** century. 
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Its origin was connected with the wonderful beginnings 
of the life of the founders of Rome ; and near the grotto 
of Faun Lupercus there was, in fact, the “ fig-tree Ru- 
minalis ” under w'hich Faustulus miraculously found the 
twins whilst a she-wolf, with her teats, was giving them 
suck. But in the legendary “ she-wolf” was recognised, 
later on, Faustulus’ wife who, having been too free 
with her favours had got the name of ” lupa ” (shewolf) 
among the shepherds. 

But also another version was given of the Romulean 
legend. The Sylvan (iod Faunus (so called, perhai)s, 
from favcre ” to be good, generous ”) was togt*ther 
with Pales the protector of the Hocks and he was vene- 
rated also under the name of Lupercus for he was sup- 
posed to protect them from the assault of the wolves. 
And thus it was supposed that the God protected the 
twin infants committed to the banks of the Tiber from 
the famishing she-w^olf. Whence the ‘ ‘ Lupercalia ” or 
feast to his honor instituted by Remus and Romulus on 
Februar>^ 15. In the feasts, called also februalia, from 
februare ” to purify ” expiation sacrifices were also ce- 
lebrated ; and it was called dies februatus the tlay of 
the recurrence; februum the goat-skin dressed by the 
Lupercly the priests of the worship, and febrvarius the 
month which was, then, the last of the year. On I^e- 
bruary 15, after sacrifices and ritual libations the Luperci 
touched the forehead of two youths with the sword still 
hot from the blood of the victims, and wasted it with 
bits of wool wetted w'ith milk. Then the Luperci, only 
covered by the februum^ ru.shed from the grotto and the 
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wood of the God Lupercus, and passing through the 
sheets of the city they hit with their goat-skin whips 
the young brides who went to meet them spontaneously 
hoping to propitiate the God and obtain a numerous 
offspring and true domestic happiness (Ovid. J^as/. II, 
267 sgg. ; Plut. 21). 

During one of these feasts, M. Antony tried to put 
the royal diadem upon the head of Julius Caesar who was 
assisting at the spectacle. Caesar, seeing the indignation 
raised by this act, promptly refused the diadem an con- 
secrated it to Jupiter Capitolinus. This little farce, na- 
turally, had been organized previously. The Sibylline 
books, in fact, had predicted that onfy a King could 
have conquered the Parthians. And Caesar, in that time 
was preparing a military expedition against . . . the Par- 
thians; expedition which did not take place because of 
his murder (Suet. Caes. 79; Cass. D i o. //«/. XLIV. 
11; Plut. Caes. 61; Veil. Pat. II, 56 ecc.). 

After this event the Lupercalia were no longer used ; 
but they were later on recommenced, together with other 
feasts, by the pontiff Cx*sar Octavianus (Suet. Oct. 31). 


The worship of Lupercus survived, longer than any 
other, the triumph of Christianity over the old State re- 
ligion, and the reason is that it was connected with the 
memory of the first origin of the city. Neither imperial 
laws nor protestations of believers and bishops were ^ble 



ig. XXVI. {^From a photo by SMosciont) 



Altar of Calvinus. 
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to condemn it definitively; and the poet Prudentius, in 
the IVth century (In s, Romanum mart,)^ lavouring the 
Christian opinion held against the indecent ceremony, 
wrote the following verses : 

Quid ilia iurpis pompa 'i' ncmpc ipuoh'lcs 
Vos esse monstrat cum Luperci currUts. 

Quern servulorum non rear vilissimitm 
Nudus plateas si per omnes cursitans 
Pulset puellas verbere [ictas] actas ludicroY 

But the worship of the Lnpercalia lasted beyond the 
empyre of Antemius. It is made mention of them in 
466 A. D. and they did not cease until the end of the 
Vth century. 

To commemorate the founders of the city, in 297 
B. C. the .^Ediles Gnaeus and Quintus placed in the Lu- 
percal a bronze simulacre of the she-wolf with the twin 
infants, the same, perhaps, which Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus and Cicero make mention of; . , ,ad ficum Ru- 
minalem simulacra infantium conditorum Urbis sub ube- 
ribus lupae (Liv. X, 16). The bronze she-wolf seen by 
Dionysius seemed to the Graician historian of most an- 
cient work; and some identify it, now-a-days, with the 
one existing in the Museo Capitolino and erroneously 
supposed to have been found in the xv century in the 
neighbourhood of the Velabrum. 

The simulacre of the Capitoline .she-wolf, on the con- 
trary, since the Middle- Ages, was fixed, upon a ba.se- 
ment outside a tower of the palazzo Lateranense, before 
the seat of the indices palatini^ and the diarists Infessura, 
Paolo dello Mastro and Paolo Petroni relate that below 
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that ancient and glorious symbol have been nailed the 
truncated hands of vulgar evil-doers. And the torture 
of the robbers of the “ tesoro Lateranense ” (the trea- 
sury of the Lateran) was not the first and last atrocious 
scene witnessed by the old roman simulacre. At the 
time of Sixtus the Fourth the bronze she-wolf was car- 
ried into the Capitol and it is supposed to have been 
restored by Guglielmo della Porta. The statuettes of 
the twin infants, which no longer existed at that time, 
according to a recent opinion have been made, - on the 
contrary, - by Pollaiolo (Ph. Lauer, Le palais du La- 
irafty p. 23, 131 ; Duchesne, Lib. Pont. 139, n. 139 
n. 66). 

Was the Capitoline she-wolf brought from the Lu- 
percal into the Lateran when it was thought to put an 
ehd to the pagan rites and superstitions still surviving 
among the customs of the common people? Or is it 
one of the so many simulacres of the Roniulean she- 
wolf recorded by Dionysius {Arch.y I, 32, 79, 82), a 
copy, perhaps of the one put in the Lupercal by Gnasus 
and Quintus ? For the present the problem has no pro- 
bability of solution ; but the second hypothesis seems to 
be more obvious than the first. 

The memory of the offerings brought by ancient mo- 
thers to the Lupercal to obtain the recovery of their 
sick children, is to he recognised in the prayers and in 
the ex-votoes offered by the Roman women to St. Theo- 
dore, the popular “SanToto^’; and also the ...nurses, 
in the later Middle-Ages, flocked into this church : they, 
not knowing the strange transformation endured by the 
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worship of Faun Lupercus, considered the Saint as their 
protector. 

And so the oriental martyr, the eponymous of the 
Palatine Church of Leo the Third, was substituted in 
the popular mind, by the worship of the sylvan god, the 
saviour of Romulus and Remus and protector of the Ro- 
man children ; likewise St. Sebastian and St. George 
took the place of the mythical Dioscuri in the protection 
of the militiamen. 


In this corner of the Palatine, towards 
the Velabrum, there is an ava or dltar in 
travertin of an archaic shape discovered 
in this neighbourhood about 1820, upon 
which there is a half-destroyed legend with 
characters of the last century of the Re- 
public: SEI-DEO‘SEI*r)EIVAE-SAC-i C-SEXTIUS- 
C-F-CALVINVS-PR* | DE • SENATI • SENTENTIA • RE- 
STITVIT {Fig. XXVl). 

The altar, then, by order of the Senate, 
was riconstructed by the “ praetor Caius 
Sextius Calvinus son of Caius” to substi- 
tute another altar also dedicated to an un- 
known divinity of which even the sex was 
ignored. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus makes ment- 
ion. of a little wood sacred to Pan, - another 
personification of Faun Lupercus, - which 
is supposed to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of the grotto of the Lupercal, and to 
have adorned, perhaps, the entrance to it. 
The altar, then,, may have been consecrated 
to the “ topical Genius ”, i. e., to the pro- 
tector of the spot and of the wood: in short, 
to one of the numberless inferior divinities 
of the heathenish worship. Mysterious di- 
vinities of unknown name and sex sup- 
posed fo be intuitively perceived, by the 
religious spirits of the age, in the silence 
of the woods, in the grottoes, near the 
springs and on the hills. 

But sometimes they avoided naming these 
divinities on public monuments or before 
profane persons because, - though their 
divine attributes were well known, - the 
priests of their cult feared that their ene- 
mies, invoking these divinities by name and 
honouring them with sacrifices, were able 
to revoke, or, rather, to divert them from 
the protection of the spot entrusted to their 
custody. And on the subject of this super- 
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stition and not too flattering opinion the 
ancients had of the uncertain protection of 
the gods of the Olympus, we shall remember 
the inscription which, according to Servius, 
was legible upon the shield consecrated on 
the Capitol to the “ Protecting Genius of 
Rome, whatever is his sex” - Genio urbis 
Romae sive mas sive femina. 

Mommsen and few others supposed that 
this altar, consecrated to an unknown Ge- 
nius loci, was the one dedicated to Aius 
Locutius 0 Loquens, the mysterious God 
who in 390 B. C. in the depth of night in- 
formed M. Cedicius and the Romans that 
the Gauls were approaching. The miste- 
rious voice, which was not listened to then, 
after the slaughter of Rome and the depar- 
ture (^f the invaders, was " expiated that 
is to say a little chapel with an altar was 
erected to the beneficent god who was 
worshipped by sacrifices under the name 
of Aius Locutius or “ God of the Word ” 
(Varr. A. Gell., Noct. Att. XVI, 17; Liv, 
V, 50; Cic. Div. 1,45; II, 32; Plut. Cam. 
14 sq. 30). 

But the supposition of Mommsen is not 
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to be accepted because on the ara of Aius 
Locutius might have been readable the name 
of. the diyinity to whom it was vowed, this 
name having come down to posterity. 

The praetor who, by order of the Senate, 
rebuilt the altar of the unknown “ Genius 
loci” of the Palatine, seems to have been 
the same C. Sextius Calvinus who in the 
year loo B. C. was the adversary of the 
famous Caius Servilius Glaucia, the cunn- 
ing and perfidious friend of Saturninus and 
Marius by whom, later on, they were both 
abandoned to their tragical fate. 


si: 

sH 

On this spot there stood formerly, the 
mutilated . bust oftheabb^ Bianchini which 
was later on placed, like the simulacre of 
a poor arcadian, amidst the incultivated 
vegetation of the Viale Palatine. Now-a- 
days the effigy of the discussed archaeo- 
logist has disappeared. What destiny is 
waiting for it? 

Below, among the houses, we see the 
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arch of Janus Quadrifrons, a real marble 
galler}*^ over a cross-road of the Velabrum ; 
the arch “ degli orefici ” (of the goldsmiths) 
erected by the argentarii or money chan- 
gers to the honour of Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla and Geta, and the church of 
St. Giorgio in Velabro, or ad Velum Au- 
reum^ - as it was called in the Middle- Ages, - 
with which, as we have already said, is 
connected a strange episode of the revo- 
lution which broke out in Rome to the time 
of Cola di Rienzo (13 13-1354). 

To the right, along the slope of the hill, 
the remains of the ancient city walls, show 
us the fortified line of the regal period. 
In a corner there is an access with shutters 
of iron bars leading into one of the cre- 
vices of the hill which some, - according 
to the virgilian gelida sub rupe Lupercal, - 
supposed to be the Lupercal itself. There 
is no doubt that the “ cold grotto of Lu- 
percus” was in a split of the hill; but, as 
Marucchi justly observes, it might have 
been situated on the line of the other Ro- 
mulean memories which were venerated 
on the top of the hill, near the temple of 
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Cybele. And almost certainly it is, at pre- 
sent,, to be found under the church of 
St. Anastasia or under the ruins and the 
constructions which, during so many cen- 
turies, invaded and transformed the place. 

Near these remains in opus quadratum 
there in an archaic sarcophagus which has 
been recomposed with original fragments 
and restorations, and to which, - by the 
imagination of a few persons, - was given 
the name of “ grave of Acca Larentia 


* 

* * 

Very picturesque and worthy of the 
brush of Poussin is this last outskirt of 
the Palatine. Constructions in opus qua- 
dratum buried by others different in age 
and material. Here and there we see the 
bare rock of the hill in its peculiar grey- 
yellowish colour amidst luxuriant vegetation 
which evokes the souvenirs of virgilian 
descriptions. Above, the terrace of the 
Farnese gardens which overlook all this 
side. 
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Who does not think ^gain of the Argive 
hero, of Hercules guest of Evander? Of the 
fugitive Aenea so heartily received by the 
Arcadian king into the small and solitary 
city which is supposed to have been on 
the sacred hill long before Rome? Evander 
was revered by ancients as the inventor 
of letters and for having taught the uncouth 
inhabitants music and agriculture; Evan- 
der established the worship of Ceres, of 
Neptune Consus, of Lycaean Pan or Faun 
Inus, of Hercules; Evander was a, great 
helper of civilization and he was worslijpped 
as a deus indiges] to him, to his mother 
Carmenta, classic Rome gave its worship 
as to a protecting genius who prepared 
and almost consecrated the lonely hill like 
a symbol of the future destinies of the 
Eternal City. 

In the virgilian legend his son Pallas is 
killed by Turnus in the struggle of this 
latter against Aenea for the beautiful La- 
vinia {Aen. VIII, X, XI). From a descen- 
dant of the family of Aenea, Romulus and 
Remus will be born, sons of a furtive em- 
brace of a God, of Mars. They will inhabit 
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the seat of the mythical ally of their ma- 
ternal grand father. The predictions of 
Carmenta come true; the prophetic cry of 
Tarquinius echoes to her, across the Pala- 
tine, the destinies of Rome are about to 
be accomplished and the wonderful and 
poetical fable seems to acquire the consi- 
stency of history. 

These are the thoughts, these the sou- 
venirs which accompany the visitor when 
leaving the hill which saw the poor cot- 
tages arising of the sacred village which 
was to become “Rome”; of the Eternal 
City which, having risen to divine splen- 
dour in the polij^o-religious mind of the 
Imperial Era, h^ to be worshipped with 
sacrifice and anp^nse by the numberless 
races enjoying |j!^ace and civilization as- 
sured tp them/tjy the “ Urbs ”, the ruling 
Godde|fs; thq|^5acra romana Pax of old 
Pliny. I- 









